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TO-MORROW. 


** WE will gather flowers to-morrow, 
When the mist of rain is o’er, 
When the air is warm and sunny, 

And the tempest howls no more.”’ 
But the flowers are parched and faded, 
For the clouds have passed away, 
And we leave them still ungathered, 

Though to-morrow is to-day. 


** We will climb the hills to-morrow, 
In the morning cool and bright: 
Who could scale these rugged mountains 
In the noontide’s scorching light ?”’ 
But the snow-wreaths clothe the summits, 
And the mists hang chill and gray, 
And we leave the slopes untrodden, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


** We will lend an ear to-morrow 
To our fallen sisters’ woes ; 
We can scarcely hear their voices 
While the music comes and goes.”’ 
But along the thorny highway 
Still with weary feet they stray, 
And we pass them by, unheeding, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


** We will leave our work to-morrow, 
.inc with eager hands and strong, 
We will lead the little children 
Far away from paths of wrong.’’ 
But our hands grow old and feeble, 
And the work goes on for aye, 
And the little children perish, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 


** We will raise our eyes to-morrow 
To the cross on Calvary’s brow; 
At our feet the gold is sparkling, 
So we cannot heed it now.’’ 
But we clutch the glittering fragments, 
’Mid the dust, and mire, and clay, 
And we cannot raise our eyelids, 
Though to-morrow is to-day. 
Chambers’ Journal. Brown Rosin. 


ON THE BELFRY TOWER. 
A SKETCH. 


**Look down the road. You see that mound 
Rise on the right, its grassy round 
Broken as by a scar?”’ 


We stood, 
Where every landscape-lover should, 
High on the gray old belfry’s lead, 
Scored with rude names, and to the tread 
Waved like a sea. Below us spread 
Cool gravestones, watched by one great yew. 
To right were ricks; thatched roofs a few; 
Next came the rectory, with its lawn 
And nestling schoolhouse; next, withdrawn 
Beyond a maze of apple boughs, 
The long, low-latticed manor-house. 
The wide door showed an antlered hall: 
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Then, over roof and chimney-stack, 

You caught the fish-pond at the back, 

The roses, and the old red wall. 

Behind, the Dorset ridges go 

With straggling, wind-clipped trees, and so 
The eye came down the slope to follow 
The white road winding in the hollow, 
Beside the mound of which he spoke. 


‘* There,’’ said the rector, ‘‘ from the town 
The Roundheads rode across the down. 
Sir Miles — ’twas then Sir Miles’s day — 
Was posted farther south, and lay 
Watching at Weymouth; but his son— 
Rupert by name —an only one, 

The veriest youth, it would appear, 
Scrambling about for jackdaws here, 
Spied them a league off. People say, 
Scorning the tedious turret-way, 

(Or else because the butler’s care 

Had turned the key to keep him there), 
He slid down by the rain-pipe. Then, 
Arming the hinds and serving-men 

With half-pike and with harquebuss, 
Snatched from the wainscot’s overplus, 
Himself in rusty steel-cap clad, 

With flapping ear-pieces, the lad 

Led them by stealth around the ridge, 
So flanked the others at a bridge. 

They were but six to half a score, 

And yet five crop-ears, if nct more, 
Sleep in that hillock. Sad to tell, 

The boy, by some stray petronel, 

Or friend’s or foe’s — report is vague — 
Was killed; and then, for fear of plague, 
Buried within twelve hours or so. 


‘Such is the story. Shall we go? 

I have his portrait here below; 

Grave, olive-cheeked, a southern face. 

His mother, who was dead, had been 

Something, I think, about the queen, 

Long ere the days of that disgrace, 

Saddest our England yet has seen. 

Poor child! The last of all his race.”’ 
Longman’s Magazine. AUSTIN DOBSON. 


MARCH BLOSSOMS. 


‘ 
GATHERING the buds of blue-eyed March, 
Yonder I see her now: 
The wild white violets at her feet, 
The robin on the bough. 


II. 
I, too, must gather the blooms of spring; 
Ah there! I have it now — 
The look that lights, like sudden fire, 
Her lip and cheek and brow. 


III. 
We are but gathering early flowers: 
What think ye of it now, 
Ye wild white violets at our feet, 
Thou robin on the bough ? 


Time. SIDNEY A. ALEXANDER 
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From The Contemporary Review. 

THE DECLINE AND FALL OF DR. 

FAUSTUS. 

Not long agoa Saturday Reviewer com- 
mented upon the new popularity given to 
“ Faust” by Mr. Irving, stating that since 
the first performance of the play at the 
Lyceum hundreds and thousands of copies 
of the English translation of Goethe’s 
poem have been sold. Faust is again as 
well known by name as he was in the six- 
teenth century. For years remembered 
only by scholars and men and women of 
supposed culture, he has now been taken 
back by the common people, from whom 
ages ago he had birth. 

To borrow ideas and legends from past 
generations is no new thing. Savages 
and barbarians alone have any claims to 
originality as creators. But in the uncon- 
scious process of borrowing, beliefs and 
legends are modified and changed, thus 
reflecting the mental and moral charac- 
teristics of the borrowers. Adaptations 
are usually of no less, and often of more, 
importance than the original. The beau- 
tiful and terrible and indecent myths of 
Greeks and Romans hold as indispensable 
a place in the history of the world’s faiths 
as primitive animism. The accordeons 
and tambourines of the Salvation Army 
are as significant outcomes of emotional 
religion as the timbrels of Miriam or the 
music of the menads. Unfortunately, as 
the world grows older, men not only lose 
the power of creating, but become less vig- 
orous in adapting. Instead of breathing 
new life into old forms, they give them 
but a show of animation, such as the pup- 
pet manager gives to his Punch and Judy. 
This very lifelessness, however, is not 
without vital meaning. Negative as well 
as positive qualities have their value. 

While it is interesting to know that Mr. 
Irving’s “ Faust” has met with so much 
appreciation that the Lyceum is crowded 


- night after night; that the play is widely 


read, as it may safely be said it never 
was before; that the general public has 
received the old hero with a cordiality 
undreamed of by the Saturday Reviewer ; 
it is even more interesting to do that 
which I do not believe has yet been done 
— to pause a moment, and consider what 





has been made of the old legend in mod- 
ern England; whether Faust and Mephis- 
topheles have really come forth alive at 
Mr. Irving’s summons ; whether, ina word, 
Englishmen of the nineteenth century 
have seriously accepted the old legend 
and adapted it to the new conditions of 
life, as, for example, Greeks and Romans 
did those of their Aryan forefathers. In 
the present age of shams this question is 
not easily or at once answered. When 
the illusion is clever puppets may be mis- 
taken for men. But, before deciding what 
Faust is now, it would be better to re- 
member what he was. The subject has 
been enlarged upon so often before that 
the merest reminder of his origin and 
growth is necessary. 

It would not be a difficult task to trace 
his descent from animistic ancestors, and 
to find for him as many cousins in India, 
Greece, and Rome as Goethe’s Mephis- 
topheles met in the Pharsalian Fields. But 
his genealogy is a studyapart. The point 
here is not whence he sprang, but what 
he was when he achieved distinct individ- 
uality as Faust. Nor is it worth while to 
prove or disprove the actual existence of 
a man of this name, though the discussion 
is as dear to the specialist as the Bacon- 
Shakespeare controversy. Just as the 
merit of the plays would be the same if 
Stratford-on-Avon ceased to be a place of 
vilgrimage, so the importance of the chap- 
book and puppet-stage hero would not be 
lessened were it definitely known that a 
real Dr. Faustus never took liberties with 
the pope, or went about the world accom- 
panied by a dog which was the devil. As 
has often happened, the creature of the 
imagination has lived, while the creature 
of real life has been all but forgotten. Of 
the former it is certain that it was in the 
sixteenth century he first appeared under 
that name, and with modifications of char- 
acter which gave him a personality apart 
from that of his immediate predecessors. 

If the age of the Reformation accom- 
plished anything, it was the confirmation 
of Satan’s power as an article of belief. 
In the sixteenth century the devil seemed 
no less real and visible an evil than the 
pope in Rome or the reformers in Ger- 
many and England. Men were then as 
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sure of his existence as of that of their 
next-door neighbors, and much more con- 
scious of it. If their knowledge was not 
born of their own experience, it was the 
result of that of their nearest relations 
and dearest friends. If they themselves 
had not attended the revels on the Brock- 
en, or in the little church of North Ber- 
wick, or under the tree of Benevento, 
their wives and children perhaps had 
there met Satan face to face and been 
burnt for it at the stake. Moreover, they 
were as convinced of his power as of his 
presence, since not only did he enable 
common folk who had sold their souls to 
him to fly through the air on broomsticks, 
bewitch cattle, and raise storms, but he 
increased the knowledge of scholars who 
had made the same compact, until they, 
like him, ruled all the elements and defied 
the limitations of space. The worst of it 
was that in this state of affairs men could 
never answer for their own spiritual safety. 
If others had succumbed to the tempter, 
might not they too be prevailed upon to 
barter their eternal inheritance for a hell- 
ish mess of pottage? No danger was so 


great, and hence no danger was so con- 


tinually in their minds. 

As stories of English outlaws gradu- 
ally gathered about the name of Robin 
Hood, so in the sixteenth century those 
of compacts between Satan and scholars 
eventually evolved Dr. Faustus as their 
popular hero. All the wild rumors then 
abroad were collected and recorded in his 
career. The belief of the people made 
his story possible in the first instance, 
and their acceptance of him asa type en- 
sured its survival. His name in Germany 
and England at least became a household 
word. He figured in romance, and walked 
the puppet stage. To record and analyze 
all the early versions of his story given 
by the romancer and the dramatist would 
be to compile a bibliography and write a 
book. However, if they differed in de- 
tail, the many versions agreed in the chief 
facts and the moral to be drawn from 
them. Of this sixteenth-century Faustus, 
Marlowe’s may be taken as a fair repre- 
sentative. Idealized and dignified as he 
was by the passionate strength and fervor 
of the English poet’s verse, the concep- 
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tion of his character and the incidents of 
his life were precisely those of the Ger- 
man tale published by Johannes Spiess, 
and of the English “ Damnable Life and 
Distressed Death of Dr. Faustus,” books 
which were then the principal authorities. 
He was the scholar “swol’n with cunning 
of a self-conceit,” who tired of logic, med- 
icine, divinity, not because they had 
taught him how little he knew, but be- 
cause he had mastered them completely, 
and longed for still greater power and 
pleasure than they could yield. He made 
his choice, not because he found the 
world’s good and better cheats and snares, 
but because evil was sweet to him. He 
was no despairing sceptic, willing to lay a 
wager with the devil that the moment to 
which he would cry “Stay!” would never 
come; but a man full of faith in the pleas- 
ures of the world. The thought of them 
cheered his soul. He was in all haste to 


conjure in some lusty grove, 
And have these joys in full possession. 


He would have answered a hearty yes to 
the favorite question of Mr. Mallock and 
the pessimists of to-day. He believed in 
gold and triumph, and wine and women, 
and power to work wonders; and twenty- 
four years of delight in these things 
seemed so well worth living that his soul 
was not too high a price to pay for them. 
This was a Faustus the people of the 
sixteenth century could understand. 
Equally within their comprehension were 
his adventures. They saw no reason to 
doubt that a man assisted by the devil 
could change horses into straw, steal gold 
from bishops and plate from popes, and 
have the spirit of a fair woman of the 
olden time for his paramour. Was not 
Satan forever giving proof of his power? 
Had not Tannhauser lived for long years 
with Dame Venus on the Horselberg? 
But men in those days could not keep 
hell long out of their minds, and Faustus, 
even while he reaped the rich harvest of 
his infernal sowing, was tormented by 
hideous relentless devils, and given a 
glimpse of Lucifer’s kingdom awful as 
Dante’s “Inferno.” Mephistopheles the 
tempter, though he, like many a jolly med- 
izval demon and buffoon of the miracle 
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plays, could relish practical jokes, was 
never out of hell. With the Reformation, 
religion and the things of religion had 
grown more serious. If one minute Satan 
made men laugh, the next he silenced 
and subdued them as quickly. Nor was 
he any longer to be easily cheated. At 
the end of the twenty-four years he claimed 
the soul of Faustus to be “ damn’d perpet- 
ually.” In an age when an earthly judge 
gave no chance to witches, it was not 
likely a devil would be more kind. Mar- 
lowe’s moral, as well as his argument, was 
that of the popular story. Magic and un- 
lawful things in the present will be pun- 
ished by death and destruction in the 
future. The warning was clear. The 
story needed no explanation. 

The Faust legend of the sixteenth cen- 
tury was as terribly real in form as 
Lewes says Goethe’s “ Faust” is in spirit. 
Faustus, the arch-conjurer, was essentially 
the property of the people. It was just 
as they were ready to give him up alto- 
gether that Goethe transformed him into 
the Faust we know best. Almost dead 
as a hero of every-day reality, he was 
made to live anew in a world of allegory 
It was the only life now 


and symbolism. 
possible for him. The days of that old 
northern phantom, the devil, were over. 


Gone were horns and tail and claws. As 
Walpurgis night came round, year by 
year was the Brocken more desolate. And 
Satan, in the new order of things, played 
no longer with the bodies, but with the 
souls of men. The old blood-signed com- 
pacts had gone out of fashion. Indeed, 
ths new gospel, understood as yet only 
by the few, was doing away entirely with 
“an incarnate, fiend-like devil,” substi- 
tuting for him “a power that always wills 
evil and works good.” If a man stum- 
bled it was not because of a tempter 
always at his heels, but that he might be 
stimulated to further striving. The Faust 
story, from being a literal record of every- 
day events, was by Goethe made a parable, 
whose sole virtue was the meaning to be 
derived from it. Faust was raised to a 
higher sphere, and this not because he 
ceased to be real, but because the truths 
he now, symbolically, expressed were 
higher. One by one he tested the pleas- 
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ures that had satisfied the old Faustus, 
and one by one they were proved wanting. 
Woman’s love, the wine-cup, hellish jug- 
glery, could not bring the perfect good he 
sought. From the narrow sphere of his 
own passions he was launched by Meph- 
istopheles, according to their bargain, into 
the great world of action—the world of 
political struggles, of art, of arms, into 
which the mere selfish sensualist seldom, 
if ever, ventures. Yet even here peace 
was not, until Faust.turned from all these 
things to find in ‘industrial toil for men 
the only true “freedom and existence.” 
Marlowe’s, that is, the sixteenth-century 
hero, with no thoughts beyond his own 
body and this life, chose evil since it 
could satisfy his very definite desires. 
Goethe’s, or the modern hero, oppressed 
with unknown needs, full of vague yearn- 
ings, all his own experience and studies 
having but proved to him that life is un- 
blest and nothing can be known, leagued 
himself with evil—his last hope — that 
through it he might, perhaps, attain the 
good that nothing else could give. The 
ambitions of the first were low and of the 
earth earthy. The aspirations of the sec- 
ond touched heaven in their flight. The 
old moral taught that a man must not seek 
happiness in evil, for if he does he will be 
damned for it; the new, that he must find 
happiness in working for his fellow-men, 
for therein is his only salvation. It is 
the difference between the worship of the 
devil of egoism and the love of humaity. 
Faustus was a child of the old faith ; Faust 
a man of the new. 

“ High climbers catch the greatest fall,” 
says the historian of the “ Damnable Life 
of Dr. Faustus.” It was certainly a high 
climb when the arch-conjurer stepped 
forth upon the world-stage as the lover of 
men ; when his history, instead of being a 
simple warning against unlawful things, 
became as a mirror reflecting “ the eternal 
problem of our intellectual existence, and 
beside it, the varied lineament of our so- 
cial existence.” In this greatness might 
have been found a sign of his future down- 
fall. That it has come is a fact beyond 
dispute. But pages would again have to 
be filled were all the modern versions of 
his story named and analyzed, were his 
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progress downward given in detail. Asin 
Marlowe’s poetry he took his first step up- 
ward from the people, so in Mr. Irving’s 
art as stage manager he may be said to 
have taken the last on his way back to 
them —that is to say in agian, with 
which country alone we are here con- 
cerned. 

It is certainly due to Mr, Irving that 
Faust has once more become a popular 
character, while it is as certain that in the 
Lyceum he has bidden a long farewell to 
his Goethe-given greatness. Nor is this 
fact to be attributed to shortcomings crit- 
ics-/have pointed out in Mr. Irving and his 
company. They might all be Garricks 
and Rachels, and the result would be the 
same. The fault lies in the arrangement 
of the play which Mr. Wills and Mr. Irv- 
ing have been pleased to present to the 
public, and which, judged by Goethe’s 
conception, is simply meaningless. Se- 
verely criticised and little read as is the 
second part of Faust, without it the first 
partis incomplete. It has been said so 
often that it seems almost useless to say 
again that not until Faust sees the great 
world of universal action as well as the 
little world of personal experience, and 
finds in activity for others the happiness 
self-indulgence could not bring; not until 
in reclaiming the waste marshy plain for 
the millions, he cries to the flying mo- 
ment, — 


Ah, still delay —thou art so fair! 


that his compact with Mephistopheles is 
fulfilled and the story carried to its legiti- 
mate ending. The meeting with Marga- 
ret and the subsequent scenes form but 
one of many episodes to explain the course 
of his development. To reproduce the 
whole poem on the stage would doubtless 
be impossible. On the other hand, to 
give one of its least important parts and 
make of it a whole is unquestionably to 
degrade its meaning. This is what Mr. 
Irving has done. Mr. Wills’s translation 
from the German may be very literal, but 
the construction of his play as a whole is 
that of Gounod’s opera rather than of 
Goethe’s poem. In it Faust never gets 
beyond the little world, while the mighty 
spirit that denies, “ willing evil and work- 
ing good,” becomes again a mere personal 
devil, but one whose functions, in an age 
of little or no faith in him, are limited 
when compared with those of the origi- 
nal Mephistopheles. The old magician, 
though not to be ranked with his later 


successor, was not without a greatness of | 
His bargain with the devil was | 


his own. 
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ona grand scale. If he sold his soul it 
was for all the world’s pleasure and more 
than human power. He was a giant of 
evil. But it must be confessed there is 
something of the pigmy about this latter- 
day Faust. The shadow of power he 
gains is out of all proportion to the sub- 
stantial price he pays for it. His sin, 
great as it is, is not greater unfortunately 
than that of many men, even of the six- 
teenth century, who in its commission 
would have scorned the personal interven- 
tion of the devil. To Dr. Faustus, with 
his countless paramours and visits to the 
sultan’s harem, and these the least results 
of his compact, the new Faust would have 
seemed the veriest weakling trying to 
play the blackguard. And indeed this is 
the impression given by the play. It 
is wretchedly feeble when measured by 
Goethe’s symbolism or Marlowe’s realism, 
If Charles Lamb wanted to know what 
Margaret had to do with Goethe’s Faust, 
it might as reasonably be asked what has 
Mephistopheles to do with Mr. Irving’s 
Faust? Why all this thunder and light- 
ning and giving of youth and signing of 
compacts with blood, to accomplish that 
which, so long as human nature is what it 
is, will but too often be wrought by men 
for themselves without direct supernat- 
ural influence? As Miiller sets forth in 
his version of “ Faust” —to quote Lewes 
— “ Nowadays, a woman deceives her hus- 
band, a lover seduces a girl, luxury enters 
into every house, runs in every vein, and 
men sin and damn themselves without the 
devil’s aid.” It may be said that, with Mr. 
Irving’s play as with Goethe’s poem, the 
facts are nothing, the meaning everything. 
But the latter sought to give a solution to 
the problem of life ; the lesson of the for- 
mer at the best is but that of a Sunday- 
school tale for grown-up children. The 
story, because of its moral, may have its 
value in these days of Pall Mall expos- 
ures and divorce-court scandals. But to 
Goethe’s poem it stands in much the 
same relation that a temperance tract bears 
to Thomas 4 Kempis. 

Before the representation of “ Faust” 
at the Lyceum, where there was one man 
who knew his Goethe there were hundreds 
who knew their Gounod. The: opera led 
many to believe the Margaret episode the 
whale instead of the part; the perform- 
ance at the Lyceum could but have con- 
firmed them in this belief. Or perhaps it 
would be more accurate to say that with- 
out the opera the play would not have 
been so clearly understood, Mr. Irving, 
like the manager in Goethe’s prelude, ap- 
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parently thinking —at least in this case 
—that 


If you’ve a piece, why, just in pieces give it. 


It is therefore to be hoped that the many 
thousand copies of “Faust” lately sold 
contain the second part of the poem, and 
that they have been read by the many 
thousand purchasers. Among these are 
to be counted few of the regular pit and 
gallery frequenters, and yet it is really 
through the latter that Mr. Irving has 
given Faust back to the people. How it 
has fared with him in their hands is now 
to be shown. Completely missing even 
the very simple meaning of Mr. Irving’s 
version of the legend, so much so that 
some have left his theatre rejoicing that 
Faust and Margaret were happily married 
in the end, it is not surprising that their 
interpretation has dragged Faust to the 
lowest depths of degradation. 

That the people have attempted to in- 
terpret the story for themselves I discov- 
ered by chance. I had always wanted to 
see a penny gaff* since I first read my 
Dickens and looked at Doré’s drawing in 
Jerrold’s “‘ London,” of a dark, cavern-like 
place, where a man, with a bag over his 
head, walked the tight-rope in the gloom. 
But penny gaffs are not to be found for 
the asking. They are not mentioned by 
Bedeker, neither are they advertised in 
the daily papers, nor does Partington dare 
you to pull down their posters. It was 
not until last winter that I found a guide 
to those on the Surrey side of the river, 
where, in his time, Shakespeare played. 
I consider my visit to them worth record- 
ing, since without it I could not have real- 
ized the full extent.of the modern popu- 
larization of “ Faust.’’ If it be said, as 
most probably it will, that a penny gaff 
performance is great nonsense, unworthy 
the serious attention of men of edncation, 
it must be remembered that even nonsense 
has its relative value. According to our 
ideals there is little but nonsense in the 
“ History of the Damnable Life and Dis- 
tressed Death of Dr. Faustus,” with its 
monstrous and grotesque descriptions of 
demons, and its record of Mephistopheles’ 
practical jokes. And yet to the study of 
the sixteenth century familiarity with it is 
as necessary as knowledge of the archives 
of State. The men and women who now 


* There are penny gaffs and penny gaffs. When I 
9 of them [ mean the Penny Theatre, and nothing 
else. I know from my own experience how difficult they 
are to find. In an article on ** Penny Gaffs” in Cham- 
bers’ Magazine for February, the writer merely de- 
scribes what I should call penny peep, or rather freak, 
shows, never once mentioning the Penny Theatre, 
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go to penny gaffs are not any lower in 
the social scale than those who once weut 
to the mysteries, moralities, and puppet- 
plays, in which our interest is so great 
that scholars have devoted years to study- 
ing and editing them. Unfortunately, 
when we concern ourselves with the affairs 
of the people of to-day, as is just now the 
fashion, we are too much taken up with 
what they and their pleasures ought to be, 
to try to find out what they really are. 
We may not, but the men who come after 
us will regret that the present age could 
boast of but one Dickens, one Anstey. 
Posterity may feel about penny gaffs and 
similar places of amusement much as we 
do now about the mysteries and moralities, 
when we wish there had been shorthand 
reporters in every audience. 

At the first penay gaff to which I came 
in the London Road, there was the usual 
crowd of working people and unemployed 
who are soon to be civilized and elevated 
to a private-theatricals standard by Beau- 
mont trustees, and according to Mr. Be- 
sant, but who as yet have not risen above 
the penny-gaff level. Talking to them 
from steps that served as a platform was a 
Mephistopheles, who, like Mr. Irving, had 
borrowed the red dress, cock’s feather, 
and sword from the puppet costumer, and, 
unlike him, but perhaps more sensibly, 
had retained the moustache and forked 
beard of the operatic Mephisto. As in 
the old drama, Mephistopheles laid a 
wager in the court of Heaven before the 
real play began, so his penny-gaff succes- 
sor bargained with the people before the 
curtain was drawn. “ What’ll you see 
insoide, gen’lemen?” he cried; “ people 
suspended in midair! Yes, gen’lemen. 
At other places a guinea’s charged, and 
people’s wisibly supported by one stick. 
But ’ere all sticks is taken away and I’m 
only chargin’ you a pinny. We don’t ask 
a shillin’, gen’lemen, but only a pinny. 
What I promises outsoide, I performs in. 
My show is sciointifik and respectable, 
and a ten minutes’ respectable and scioin- 
tifik show's better’n a hour’s rot, which is 
all you gets in some of your guinea thea- 
tres. Your own consciences’ll prompt you 
to recommen’ my show!” 

I give his patter, since it points out 
what he considered to be the principal 
feature of his performance. It misled 
me; I thought the Mephistopheles cos- 
tume a mere accident. But that it was 
not was demonstrated by the play. This, 
to students of the history of the Faust 
legend, is not without its significance. A 
short account of it, therefore, will not be 
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out of place. The first scene represented 
a room that might have been a study, and 
in which Faust in dirty blue and white 
satin stood alone. 

“T loves a statute,” he began, going on 
with a disregard to periods, commas, and 
semicolons, peculiar to penny-gaff deliv- 
ery; “this love ’ants me day’n night wats 
to be dun I knows I onst made a compac’ 
with the Demon of Darkness by my Ger- 
man studies I ’ave learned to summon ’im 
lords of bugs and flies I summons you.” 

Mephistophles — but such an abject 
Mephistopheles ! — with arms folded, and 
stooping because he was too tall to fit into 
the stage, appeared in the doorway. 

“ Wouldst ’elp me give life to the stat- 
ute?” cried the modern Faust. 

“IT wouldst,” was the answer. ‘“ Take 
this ring put it on ’er finger it'll give life 
to the statute but until I gets it back 

ow’re mine!” and he vanished, and in 
ess time than I can write it the statute 
stood in his place. 

This change, together with the series 
of transformations that followed, was man- 
aged by the well-known arrangement of 
mirrors, popular a few years ago among 
the Houdins of the time. I mention the 
fact, trivial as it may seem, because to 
these transformations and the apparition 
of a boy, suspended in mid-air without 
wistble support, that served as after-piece, 
the actors looked for the success of their 
performance, of which the words of the 
play were the least important part. But 
the Devil, and consequently Faust, were 
an excellent excuse for magical interfer- 
ence. 

When the statute —a large woman en- 
veloped in many sheets — first appeared, 
her right hand was extended, the first 
finger, thanks to the sculptor’s forethought, 
pointing upward. On it the ring was put 
without difficulty. Belvederer—for so 
Faust in an aside told us he had named 
her — opened her eyes, winked several 
times, looked about her, discovered the 
ring, admired it, played with it, held it up 
to the light. 

*“ Be mine, Belvederer!” said Faust. 

Belvederer shook her head. The magic 
ring had given her life, but not the power 
of speech. The plot now thickened. This 
obstinate, passionless statute refused to 
give him, not only her love, but the de- 
mon’s ring. The latter she quietly pock- 
eted, and at once disappeared. 

The Demon of Darkness returned im- 
mediately to claim his property. He had 
only lent it, it seemed, that he might have 
the speedy pleasure of asking for it again. 
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There followed several scenes in which 
Faust declared his passion, and begged 
for the ring, Belvederer continuing as in- 
different to his prayers as an implacable 
Aphrodite. At last Faust gave up all 
hope. 

“I’m lost!” he announced; “I can’t 
get back the ring the Demon of Darkness 
ll soon be ’ere the Demon of Darkness is 
‘ere Demon of Darkness gimme back my 
freedom.” 

* No!” shrieked the demon, red cal- 
cium lights suddenly enveloping them 
both in a hellish glare, “the hour ’as 
come’n thou hart mine!” 

Perhaps, for the same reason that only 
an Englishman knows America as it is, so 
only an American hears the English as 
she ts spoke. To believe modern En- 
glishmen and Daily News leader-writers, 
irritated by Atlantic Monthly articles, 
stories of the misplaced letter 2 are as 
purely mythical as the tales of gods and 
goddesses, equally misunderstood by com- 
parative mythologists. Still, I cannot 
think my American ear was wholly re- 
sponsible for the recklessness of the 
Demon of Darkness where that letter was 
concerned, nor for the fact that he was the 
only man I have ever heard misplace his 
v’s and w’s in true Cockney fashion. 

“Everything in this world,” says Mr. 
Shandy, “is big with jest, and has wit in 
it and instruction too — if we can but find 
it out.” I had found the jest for myself 
better than Faust could have discovered 
it for me. But he now pointed out the 
instruction where I should least have ex- 
pected it. “Ladies and gen’lemen,” he 
said, walking up to the footlights, “let 
me be a varnin’ and let all ’ere see as the 
‘as nothin’ to do with lood vomen vhic 
they’ve brought me to the Demon of Dark- 
ness and destruction!” He was translat- 
ing Mr. Irving’s moral as he understood 
it, though, his troubles being the result of 
having to do with a statute, it did not 
seem appropriate. 

The final scene was bewildering. It 
showed a woman in white drapery reach- 
ing to her ankles, and ype ge a broad 
expanse of heavy-laced black boots, and 
two children seemingly hung on the wall. 
They waved their arms as if, trying to 
swim through the air, and it may be they 
were modelled on the flight of angels at 
the Lyceum, and had come for the statute. 
Or, perhaps, like many another thing of 
beauty, the scene had no particular mean- 
ing, and was merely a concession to the 
esthetic tastes of the audience. However 
that may be, it was a great success, and 
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the curtain went down in the midst of-uni- 
versal applause. 

I should be the first to think a mountain 
had been made of a molehill, were my as- 
sertion that the Faust legend has been 
taken back by the people based upon one 
visit to a penny gaff. The performance 
I have just described was but one of many 
I have already seen. In its utter but un- 
conscious senselessness it is a fair type 
of the class to which it belongs. There 
is not space, even did I think it desirable, 
to analyze the others in detail, but a few 
words will be sufficient to show how truly 
it may be said that Faust has again be- 
come a popular character. The very 
evening I saw the scientific and respecta- 
ble show, I went to a second penny gaff 
in the New Cut. Here was another red 
Mephistopheles, this time figuring as a 
Storm Fiend, and another Margaret, who 
masqueraded as the fair Hevaleen, a fine 
figure of a woman, as Joe Gargery would 
say, in shabby satin and paste jewels. 
The play, if play it can be called, was an- 
other distorted reflection of the Lyceum 
“Faust.” Again there was the compact 
between the demon and the man who had 
learned to summon him, of which the 
immediate object was that the latter might 
gain Hevaleen’s love, and the end, the 
triumph of the demon over his victim, 
both disappearing to a hell of red calcium 
lights. And again the magic mirror was 
looked to for the strongest effects of the 
tragedy. 

But it was in York that I felt most 
keenly the degradation of a story made 
great by the terrible reality of the belief 
that gave birth to it, by the poetry of Mar- 
lowe and Goethe; made beautiful by 
Gounod’s music and Mr. Irving’s stage 
pictures. The principal attraction of 
York Martinmas Fair this year was, to 
judge by the number of its patrons, Wall’s 
Phantasmagoria. Without, on the great 
gilded walls, was an announcement of 
“ghosts, visions, and vampires ;” within 
was a performance of “ Faust,” pathetic 
in its absurdity to all who have read the 
poem and heard the opera. The per- 
formers were more faithful to their Ly- 
ceum model than penny-gaff actors, though 
they, too, sought to impress their audi- 
ence by the spectres of the mirror, and 
though they had borrowed from the libret- 
to. It was not only that the Mephistoph- 
eles was, in his own way, as conscientious 
as Mr. Dixey in his imitation of Mr. Irv- 
ing. There was an unmistakable effort 
to reproduce Lyceum scenes. Faust was 
in the first act transformed from an old to 
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a young man; Margaret — but a Margaret 
whose hair was short and crimped and 
parted on one side, and who wore flat sil- 
ver earrings —had her spinning-wheel ; 
Martha appeared in the garden scene. 
But the meaning was still as vague as in 
the London Road and New Cut versions. 
There was a suggestion of rivalry between 
Faust and Siebel, who on this stage be- 
came as prominent asin the opera. When 
the latter placed his flowers on the spin- 
ning-wheel, Mephistopheles brought the 
jewels, remarking, “ Vegetable against 
mineral ; I backs the minerals every time.” 
But immediately the scene changed, Faust 
declared his hour had come, and Mephis- 
topheles carried him off in the inevitable 
red light. To me, knowing as I did upon 
what the play was based, it was quite un- 
intelligible. That it was equally so to 
many of the lookers-on, who had never 
heard of Goethe, Gounod, or Mr. Irv- 
ing, I was fortunate enough to learn. A 
woman, sitting next to me, who had already 
seen the performance, and whose interest 
inspired her to friendliness, explained the 
plot, or rather her interpretation of it. 
The aged Faust, to whom Margaret in the 
vision kissed her hand, was Margaret’s 
father; the young Faust was her husband ; 
Siebel was her “young man;” Mephis- 
topheles — “him they reckons to be the 
red devil” — was trying to get her for 
himself with the jewels! The faith of 
the masses has indeed changed since the 
days when this same demon robbed the 
Bishop of Salzburg’s cellars, fooled the 
pope, and gave substance to the spirits of 
the dead. The men of the sixteenth cen- 
tury would have scorned such a devil. 
As Helena left but her robe and veil with 
Faust, so of the old Mephistopheles only 
his costume and name remain with the 
people. 

This arrangement of “ Faust” is not 
peculiar to Wall’s Phantasmagoria. In 
Durham, at a country theatre, where the 
seats, as in York, were threepence, I saw 
it performed by an entirely different com- 
pany of actors. But on this occasion the 
magic mirror was dispensed with. It was 
as a slight compensation, I suppose, that 
the plot was more elaborated, and Mephis- 
topheles, as in the old puppet-shows, 
relieved the serious action by throwing 
squibs and playing jokes. The rivalry 
between Faust and Siebel was more fully 
emphasized. To get the latter out of the 
way, Mephistopheles now turned him into 
a tree, now dropped him in a well. The 
result was also less vaguely set forth. 
Siebel wished to run away with Margaret; 
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Mephistopheles interfered to such good 
purpose that Faust captured Margaret 
while Siebel took Martha by mistake. 
However, to the audience it may have 
seemed that he had the best of it, for 
another friendly neighbor explained to me 
that Margaret was Martha’s mother, as 
indeed, reasoning from appearances, she 
might well have been. The performers 
belonged to a cheap burlesque company. 
But they were thoroughly in earnest in 
the love scenes and the tragic parts. 
Here they had no thought of burlesquing, 
and for this very reason the parody was 
more complete than at Mr. Toole’s thea- 
tre. Old habits are strong, and even in 
the garden Miss Rose Edwin and her fel- 
low actors burst into comic song. To 
them it was as little out of place in trag- 
edy as to the men of the Middle Ages 
was jocular blasphemy in the miracle 
plays. The old “ Faust” drama of the 
puppet stage had its share of comedy. 
Though people no longer laughed at the 
devil in real life, they could treat him as a 
clown in the theatre. The comedy with 
them only intensified the tragedy. But 
in the Durham “ Faust” the concert-hall 
fun could but lower the already sadly de- 
graded legend. 

That the mutilated story of Faust is as 
widespread as was its great original is 
more than probable. Penny gafis have 
a dozen audiences every night; Wall’s 
Phantasmagoria travels from one end of 
England to the other. Whenit went from 
York it was on its way to the great fair in 
Hull, and so, through north and south 
country and midlands, it carries its ghosts, 
visions, and vampires.* The deductions 
to be made from the study of this modern 
popular dramatization of “ Faust” are neg- 
ative and not positive, but they are on 
that account none the less important. 
The old legend is logical in its folly; 
given its premises, its conclusions are in- 
evitable. Its latest interpretation is not 
even illogical; it is as utterly senseless in 
the beginning as in the end. If the for- 
mer be a proof of the belief of the six- 
teenth — in a personal devil and his 
power to work miracles, the latter shows 
that this belief exists nolonger. It shows, 
moreover, that though the legends that 
spring from the people are honest reflec- 
tions of their thoughts, feelings, and be- 
liefs, and therefore often of more relative 
importance than the artificial productions 
of educated men, on the other hand the 

* Since writing this I have seen the same version 


given in the World’s Fair, held in the Agricultural 
Hall, Islington. 
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people, in borrowing themes, which they 
do not understand, from the educated 
classes, are almost sure to lower them 
both in spirit and form. The fall of Dr. 
Faustus is a curious instance of this, since 
he originally rose from the people. But 
they have long since forgotten him as he 
was represented on their stage and in their 
literature, and the modern conception of 
his character is beyond their mental grasp. 
When they first told the story it was real 
to them, and the very sincerity of the faith 
upon which it was founded gave it dignity 
and vitality, so that, despite its childish- 
ness of form and expression, it could in- 
spire a Goethe ; now, when they attempt 
to tell it again, they cannot impart to it 
the least semblance of reality, and the 
Demon of Darkness and the Storm Fiend 
are the result. 

The devil of the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries survives but as a spir- 
itual agent, and among those who believe 
in him in this capacity there is a tendency 
to think “the devil not so black as they 
used to paint him, nor hell so hot as the 
people say.” When supernatural beings 
were constantly appearing in visible form 
it was not difficult to accept the person- 
ality of purely symbolical characters, 
Vices and virtues could talk and laugh in 
the moralities, and the lesson they were 
intended to teach was understood without 
difficulty. But we have changed all that. 
Nowadays allegory has lost something of 
its old realistic force, and, if human shape 
be given to angels and devils in tale or 
drama, the improbability is so great that 
even the moral their actions are intended 
to convey is missed by the uninitiated. 
The penny gaff and the Phantasmagoria 
actors had without doubt been to the Ly- 
ceum. There they grasped the fact of 
the compact between Faust and Mephis- 
topheles. They saw that upon it, though 
how they could nvc¢ understand, depended 
the scenes between Faust and Margaret. 
But the principal lesson they learned was 
that strange spectres and red lights are 
indispensable when the devil walks upon 
earth. Many intelligent critics in the 
stalls have thought Mr. Irving’s “ Faust” 
but a higher development of Drury Lane 
spectacle. Itis not therefore strange that, 
looked at from the gallery, flames and 
apparitions seemed the chief end of the 

lay. On the penny-gaff stage they have 

ecome so without disguise. Mr. Irving 
advertises the “ Witches’ Kitchen,” his 
present chief spectacular attraction, in the 
papers. His humble imitators should not 
be taken to task for themselves announc- 
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ing their marvels from doorsteps, this be- 
ing their only method of advertisement. 
It is natural that to the audience, in turn, 
these marvels seem the only reason for 
the performance, which is consequently 
measured by their merits. It is true that 
the managers of mysteries, moralities, and 
marionettes appealed to their patrons by 
elaborate scenery and many squibs. On 
the puppet stage and in the chap-books, 
every few minutes and pages it “thun- 
dered and lightened as if the world had 
been at an end.” But scenery and squibs 
were in keeping with the play. Now 
the play is in keeping with squibs and 
spectres. Characters and dialogue are re- 
ceived as wonders bearing no more mean- 
ing or applicability to every-day life than 
the glare of the calcium lights or the re- 
flections from the mirrors. Not Faust, 
but his distorted shadow, has been re- 
stored to the people. 
ELIZABETH ROBINS PENNELL. 





From Murray’s Magazine. 
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BY THE HON. EMILY LAWLESS. 
AUTHOR OF “‘ HURRISH, A STUDY,’’ ETC. 


Book I.— HOME AND EXILE. 


CHAPTER I. 


HE had only a year’s leave, but, as 
barely two months of it were as yet ex- 
pended, it seemed a reasonably long time 
to look forward to. 

John Lawrence was thirty-two years and 
a month old, and already fourteen years 
of his life had been spent in India. He 
was not quite eighteen when his father 
received the offer of a commission in an 
Indian regiment for one of his sons, and 
there seemed to be a good many excellent 
reasons why John — Johnnie he was then 
called — should be the one selected. 
There were no very soul-terrifying exami- 
nations to be passed in those days, and 
there were five young Lawrences, all boys, 
and as Johnnie was neither the eldest nor 
the youngest; neither the cleverest, nor 
perceptibly the stupidest; neither his fa- 
ther’s favorite, nor his mother’s favorite, 
nor the favorite of any one in particular 
except of a crabbed old uncle, whose 
predilections did not count for very much 
one way or other; as moreover le had 
attained the right age, it seemed in every 
way fitting that he should be the one 
selected. 
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He did not himself rebel against his 
destiny. He had not formed any very dis- 
tinct ideas of India, but peta A that he 
should perhaps like to see it. He would 
have preferred, however, on the whole to 
have done so without having to become 
a soldier for the purpose. The more 
ornamental side of soldiering, — scarlet 
clothes, gold lace, admiring glances, the 
consciousness of entering life under the 
guise of a conquering hero, the sudden 
sense of emancipation ; all that ordinarily 
suffuses life in general with a roseate mist 
to the young recruit, — did not particularly 
commend itself to his imagination, cer- 
tainly not nearly as much as to that of most 
young gentlemen of eighteen. He was a 
shy boy, to begin with; not awkward, but 
often appearing so at the first glance; 
much given to mooning about with his 
hands in his pockets, though with his eyes, 
it must be added, commendably wide 
open. 

When he was about twelve years old he 
had had an accident, from which at the 
time it had seemed unlikely that he would 
ever entirely recover. He had fallen some 
thirty feet from the top of the wall ofa 
dismantled church, where he had stationed 
himself to watch the return of a pair of 
jackdaws which were bringing up a callow 
family amongst the ivy, and where the 
treacherous masonry had suddenly given 
way under his feet, precipitating him 
downward, and half-burying him under 
stones and rubbish into the bargain. 

The house to which he was carried on 
this occasion was not his own home, 
merely a farmhouse which his father Mr. 
Lawrence, a barrister with an increasing 
Chancery practice, was in the habit of 
hiring annually, as a convenient spot for 
his turbulent brood to disport themselves 
in during the holidays. Mrs. Lawrence 
was not there at the time, but at once hur- 
ried back upon hearing of the accident, 
and devoted herself to the care of her 
injured son. 

For a long time the boy lay between 
life and death. At last he worked his way 
back to life, got out of bed, and on to a 
pair of crutches, upon which he hobbled 
about with much awkwardness and con- 
siderable dissatisfaction to himself. Be- 
sides the lameness, he had a good deal of 
stiffness in one wrist, and a long scar 
upon the left side of the face, beginning 
at the chin and running right up the 
cheek, until it lost itself amongst the hair. 
It was not deep enough actually to dis- 
figure him, but it gave his face a curious 
expression, half-humorous, half-deprecat- 
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ing, which had not been there before, and 
which, from that time forward, became one 
of its most distinctly marked character- 
istics. 

Before this stage of his recovery had 
arrived, the period for which the farm- 
house had been taken had come to an end. 
The other boys had gone back to school ; 
Mr. Lawrence was settled again at his 
work in London, where his wife’s pres- 
ence was urgently called for. The ques- 
tion therefore arose, what was to be done 
with Johnnie? 

The doctors desired him to have as 
much as possible in the way of fresh air, 
and as little as possible of schooling, at 
any rate for some time longer. Where 
could he be sent? was therefore the im- 
portant question. Fortunately at this 
juncture a half-brother of his father’s, a 
retired sea-captain, living in a little cot- 
tage upon the coast of Devonshire, vol- 
unteered, to every one’s astonishment, to 
have the boy sent to him, and the offer 
was promptly and gratefully accepted. 

Johnnie went to Devonshire, where, the 
day after his arrival, he dropped one of 
his crutches into a deep cleft in the rocks, 
out of which he had been trying to hook 
the skeleton of a sea-bird which had got 
wedged between a couple of big stones. 
He clambered to the top without it; 
hopped back as best he could to the house, 
where, however, he soon got on so well 
that he discarded the other, and with the 
help of a big stick borrowed from his 
uncle, was soon limping all over the place 
nearly as actively as ever. 

Captain Pelligrew Parr was what is 
commonly called a “character,” which 
means in this case that he was as crusty 
above the surface, and as estimable below 
it, as characters—at any rate in fiction 
and upon the stage—are popularly sup- 
posed to be. He had left the service ina 
pique, and had never, as the phrase runs, 
repented of that act but once. 

He was a born salt, saturated with the 
flavor of the sea from the crown of his 
head even to the soles of his feet. There 
was not a sentiment, a thought, ora preju- 
dice — and that last, it must be owned, was 
saying a good deal—which had not im- 
bibed this briny flavor, and was not nearly 
as much a direct product of the ocean as 
a mussel or a limpet. Such a man tied 
for life to the shore is like a herring in 
a fresh-water aquarium; discomfort per- 
vades his very breathing. 

Seeing that he could not now habitually 
live on board ship, he had built himself a 
house which as closely resembled a ship 
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as one thing radically dissimilar can re- 
semble another. Colt’s Head Cottage 
stood upon the very brink of the shore, 
within easy reach of the spray, which even 
in the mildest weather had a playful fash- 
ion of rendering the windows upon the 
seaward side useless for observation, and 
which in bad weather it was necessary to 
keep out with strong iron shutters, the 
putting up and taking down of which was 
one of the chief excitements of the cap- 
tain’s life. 

Not only was the house close to the sea, 
but it stood upon a narrow neck of rock, 
a miniature peninsula, which jutted out a 
good hundred yards in advance of the rest 
of the world, and was necessarily sur- 
rounded on three sides by the waves, 
which, whenever the wind was at all un- 
usually high, rendered any ordinarily 
pitched conversation perfectly inaudible. 

The timbers of which this house was 
constructed, and with which the walls of 
its rooms were panelled, were mostly of 
drift wood, picked up upon the shore, leg- 
acies of vessels long since foundered and 
perished. There was hardly a door or a 
shutter in which a careful examination 
might not have detected the small, but 
suggestive, hole left by the destroying 
tooth of the teredo. 

To any boy, but especially to a boy like 
Johnnie Lawrence, such a house and such 
surroundings seemed to be what one of 
the quaintest and most delightful of writ- 
ers has called “a handsome anticipation 
of Heaven;” a heaven to which the howl- 
ing wind, the swirling brine, the naked 
rocks, the absolute treelessness, the all 
but total absence of vegetation, the grim- 
ness, sullenness, bleakness of everything 
on which the eye rested, seemed only so 
many additionally celestial elements. 

It put the finishing touch to that inborn 
passion of his for poking after his inferior 
fellow-creatures and remote relations; 
watching their ways, and trying to ascer- 
tain their rather inscrutable motives, 
which would probably always have been 
observable in him, but which in this favor- 
ing medium rose at once to the foremost 
place in his mind. To burrow from morn- 
ing till night in the rock pools, which 
yawned black, green, and purple below 
the windows ; to fill every tub and wash- 
hand basin with crawling, creeping, wrig- 
gling gentry, sending out importunate 
tentacles, and long spiny or gelatinous 
filaments; to go fishing with the captain 
in his yawl, or assisting Phil Rudd, his 
factotum, to set lobster-pots —all this be- 
came his life ; his one thought by day, his 
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dream by night. He went home from 
Devonshire cured of his lameness, but 
radically confirmed in these inquisitive 
propensities, which in London, it must be 
owned, proved more plague than pleasure, 
and which at school brought him into per- 
petual collision with the authorities. This 
did not much matter, however. He was 
one of those extremely well-behaved boys 
who never allow themselves to be inter- 
fered with; quietly and unostentatiously 
pursuing their own way, untroubled by 
other people’s opinions. Though shy, he 
was, fortunately for himself, not at all self- 
conscious. 

After this, he visited the captain several 
times, never, however, remaining quite so 
long as upon his first visit. He never 
again, for one thing, fe!l down a wall thirty 
feet high, though of other adventures in 
furtherance of the beloved pursuit he had 
not afew. When the question of the In- 
dian commission came under discussion, 
Captain Parr was vehemently opposed to 
Johnnie being despatched into exile. In- 
dia a quarter of a century ago was a good 
deal further off, practically, than at pres- 
ent. A lad consigned there was like a 
stone dropped into the void; the air closed 
in behind. His place might be vacant for 
a while, but the knowledge that the thing 
was done, and done for life, tended to fill 
up the gap and to keep it filled. Captain 
Parr never quite forgave his brother for 
robbing him of his favorite nephew. It 
remained ever afterwards a sore spot in 
his mind, a distinct grievance. Even to 
him, however, poor Johnnie appeared 
after a while to a to the category of 
things, if not actually lost, at any rate 
hopelessly mislaid. He did not forget 
him, as he in fact eventually proved; but 
the pen was not a weapon which came at 
all comfortably or naturally to his fingers. 
He never wrote to his nephew, and his 
nephew, after a few spasmodic efforts, 
ceased to write to him. He too felt that 
he had been “dropped;” that, as far as 
he was concerned, for the next twenty or 
thirty years, India, not England, was the 
country to which he had to look. 

It cannot be said that he accepted his 
lot with any very glowing satisfaction. 
He was a decently good soldier, but hardly 
an enthusiastic one. Regimental life, 
with its perpetually recurrent round of 
.petty obligations, was— he did not seek 
to disguise it from himself —a tedious- 
ness,.and a weariness to him; that sense 
of finality which was so excessively sooth- 
ing to his relations at home, not, perhaps, 
proving equally so to him. 
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It is not impossible that he might even 
have dismayed those relations by throwing 
up the advantages that had been secured 
to him, and returning precipitately to En- 
gland, but for two events which occurred 
not long after he had joined. The Mutin 
was over, but its after effects were still 
rumbling and muttering about, and in one 
sharp brush upon the Punjab frontier the 
native regiment to which he belonged suf- 
fered so severely, that young Lawrence 
found himself one fine morning gazetted a 
captain at the age of twenty-three. This 
was naturally cheering, and three months’ 
leave, which he spent a year later amongst 
the Himalayas, proved even more so. 
Then, for the first time, he seemed to find 
himself genuinely face to face with nature ; 
not in scraps, hints, and innuendoes, catch- 
ing a glimpse here and a glimpse there, as 
it were behind backs, but face to face, in 
the heart of one of her own fastnesses, 
amid a crowd of forms, new, not only to 
him, but in many cases at that remote 
period to science herself also. He took 
to his old pursuits again with a will, de- 
voting every spare moment of time to 
them, to the no slight bewilderment of his 
brother officers, whose sense of the be- 
coming was not a little outraged by so 
unheard-of a variation of a subaltern’s rec- 
reations. He was not unpopular, but this 
and a few other points about him tended 
to set him apart, and hinder him and them 
from ever thoroughly amalgamating. 

He had been about eight years in India 
when it was his good fortune to make the 
acquaintance of that brilliant savant and 
physiologist, Henneker Jenkyll, since 
grown, as every one knows, to be a con- 
spicuous star in the sky of science, but at 
that date a mere scientist adventurer or 
free-lance, who, having some private means 
of his own, had gone out to India for the 
purpose of working up certain still obscure 
problems, for which it appeared to him to 
offer a good, and as yet comparatively an 
undisputed field. In all these researches 
John Lawrence was able to be of consid- 
erable help ; his previous studies, informal 
as they were, having put him into posses- 
sion of a number of somewhat out-of-the- 
way if also somewhat loosely adhering 
facts, all of which were very much indeed 
at his new friend’s service. The two men 
made several expeditions together, and 
when in due time Professor Jenkyll re- 
turned to England, and published those 
researches which at once brought his 
name into the foremost rank of contempo- 
rary zoologists, he made handsome men- 
tion —in foot-notes and other places — of 
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Captain Lawrence as his kind and invalu- 
able assistant. 

Some people — those who were jealous 
of the professor —said that it was the 
very least he could have done, and that 
had strict justice prevailed, some of those 
laurels with which his own head was so 
abundantly adorned would have fallen to 
the lot of his undistinguished coadjutor. 
It is only fair to add, that this was not 
John Lawrence’s own opinion. He was 
Jenkyll’s jackal, he always declared, and 
he was perfectly content to call himself 
so. In this capacity, he did good if ob- 
scure work in the cause of zoology, and it 
was in recognition of his services in this 
respect that the professor bestirred him- 
self, some six or seven years later, to get 
his friend elected, first as associate, after- 
wards as member of that illustrious soci- 
ety, to which it was ever afterwards our 
modest hero’s pride and chief distinction 
to belong. 

He had been fourteen years in India, as 
already stated, before he returned home. 
He could have obtained leave sooner, but 
the expense of the journey was a consid- 
eration not without weight, and there were 
others which made it seem wiser to re- 
main doggedly where he was for the pres- 
ent. At last, however, the moment, long 
delayed, came, and a few weeks after 
receiving his majority he found himself on 
board of a troop-ship, bound from Bombay 
to Southampton. 

Naturally, the world to which he re- 
turned was not precisely the same world 
as the one he had sailed away from. His 
mother was dead, so also was one of his 
brothers. Two were settled in Australia, 
another was married and a parson in the 
north of Yorkshire. His father, too, had 
married again, and now at the age of sixty- 
nine was the proud parent of a couple of 
baby girls, the only ones in the family. 
Captain Parr was also dead, and this per- 
haps was the fact which in some ways 
affected our major most, for, by the pro- 
visions of his uncle’s will, Colt’s Head 
Cottage, the paradise of his boyish days, 
had been left to him, with many minute 
directions as to the keeping of it in the 
same condition in which it had been left. 

He did not go there immediately upon 
his arrival in England, but had not been 
home long before he found occasion to do 
so. His father’s new ménage did not, it 
must be owned, entirely suit him ; perhaps 
it would be more accurate to say that he 
did not entirely suit it. His stepmother 
was universally spoken of as a charming 
young woman, brilliant, social, popular. 
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His father, now a judge, seemed upon the 
whole to be rather younger, if anything, 
than when he last remembered him; four- 
teen years of unceasing forensic labor 
having apparently had rather a rejuvenat- 
ing effect upon his constitution than oth- 
erwise. It was distinctly a successful 
marriage, the new Mrs. Lawrence not 
apparently regarding the discrepancy of 
age between herself and her husband as 
more than a picturesque and amusing ele- 
ment of their union. She was not at all 
too young for her delightful old judge, but 
she was certainly — it now began to strike 
her — rather too young for her delightful 
old judge’s son. This big, bronzed man 
arriving from India and sitting down with 
an air of preoccupation at her breakfast 
table; not knowing a single soul of all her 
numerous acquaintances, or a single one 
of the allusions with which her conversa- 
tion bristled ; with a certain vague reputa- 
tion for cleverness, or rather learning, but 
with nothing apparently to show for it; 
with brown, faintly humorous eyes which 
followed her slowly round the room with 
an air of mild bewilderment — he puzzled 
her; he was not somehow malleable or 
readily assignable to any category she was 
acquainted with; she did not, in truth, 
know exactly what to make of him. He 
was very excellent—so she conscien- 
tiously assured all her acquaintances ; but 
—with a slight movement of the shoul- 
ders — just a little —a little — well, pon- 
derous, you know. 

Poor John! He was perfectly con- 
scious of his own ponderosity — more so 
perhaps than his. sprightly stepmother 
gave him credit for. He felt like a bull in 
a china shop; a bumble-bee enclosed in 
the calyx of a harebell—anything you 
like suggestive of inappropriate and un- 
warrantable bigness, when he found him- 
self, after his fourteen years of soldiering 
and bachelor existence, adrift in that dec- 
orative establishment. He had been ex- 
cessively astonished when he heard of his 
father’s second marriage, but had not felt 
called upon seriously to resent it. At 
bottom, indeed, he was rather amused, to 
tell the truth, by the whole aspect of affairs, 
and his own somewhat incongruous share 
inthem. His sense of humor‘was latent, 
however, rather than ostensible; it was 
not very available for social purposes ; it 
lurked in his eyes, but did not often reveal 
itself on his lips ; when it did, it was half 
unconsciously. He was shy, too, having 
never entirely got over his youthful fail- 
ings in that respect, and the position in 
which he found himself in the household 
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was, it must be owned, sufficiently trying 
to the susceptibilities of a man afflicted 
with that most uncomfortable of com- 
plaints. 

He got on best with the nursery portion 
of the establishment. These two little 
sisters, who might so easily have been his 
daughters, were a sort of revelation to 
him, while he, upon his side, was promptly 
accepted by them as a new, and upon the 
whole a desirable, vassal and playmate. 
They called him Donny and Doddy, and 
other nursery perversions of his name; 
they got him down upon all-fours, and 
rode both together upon his back, kicking 
him vigorously in the ribs as they did so 
to make him go faster; they fed him upon 
small comfits, and bits of stale cake, and 
insisted upon his drinking innumerable 
thimblefuls of cold currant-tea out of their 
dolls’ teacups. Sophanisba Maria, the 
largest and plainest of those ladies, and 
he were to be married shortly, they an- 
nounced. 

To these requisitions the major sub- 
mitted with the complacency of a large 
dog, half astonished, half gratified. He 
had an unacknowledged passion for chil- 
dren, as many big and unexpansive men 
have, of whom nobody would ever have 
suspected it, and would have liked nothing 
better than to have had just such a pair of 
his own, if circumstances had only been 
good enough to allow of the possibility 
of such a thing, which it is plain to all 
rational people that they had not. There 
are men as well as women, who seem born 
to go through the world seeing the best 
things only through other people’s eyes, 
which is rather like seeing a fire through 
a sheet of glass which gives us the light 
but cuts off nearly all the warmth. 

In spite of this alleviation, in spite even 
of the unbounded wrath and astonishment 
of his two little yellow-headed tyrants, the 
major did not remain long in London. 
His father’s house, outside the nursery, 
did not particularly suit him, and a man 
of thirty-three cannot spend a// his days 
in a nursery, especially in his stepmoth- 
er’s nursery. He made various excuses 
for his departure, and hastened away, 
not without a sensation of escape, to Dev- 
onshire. 

He breathed a long sigh of relief when 
he found himself in the train, and several 
more when, having driven the eight or 
nine miles that intervened between Colt’s 
Head and the nearest railway station, he 
found himself upon the little narrow wind- 
scraped peninsula which he remembered 
so well, which he had thought of so often ; 
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the very feel of whose slippery grass and 
gritty rocks was so curiously different 
rom the feel of any other grass or rocks 
in the world. Here at least, he said to 
himself, he would meet with his old self 
again and his old world. Here at least 
he was at home—as much home as he 
seemed destined to have. 

The first day he did nothing at all; 
nothing, that is, but sit or stand, his mouth 
half-ajar, facing the sea. This was what 
he had been waiting for! this was what 
had kept him going during those intermi- 
nable days and nights in India; this was 
England / those rocks, this tufted grass, 
that interminable sweep of grey! He 
hugged the country, metaphorically speak- 
ing, to his bosom. 

Yet to the ordinary observation, unstim- 
ulated by exile, Colt’s Head would not 
have been regarded as by any means a 
characteristically English scene, —— 
much more suggestive of north Scotlan 
or west Ireland. This, however, he did 
not mind, rather liked it the better for. 
To a man, too, who has never in all his 
life owned any spot which he could call 
his own, beyond the temporary occupancy 
of some corner of a barrack, the mere 
sense of possession — even though it were 
only the possession of a rickety cabin, 
and a few worthless acres of stones and 
sea thrift—is in itself an exhilaration. 
He sniffed the air with a sense of pos- 
session which could hardly have been 
greater, had all that he could sweep with 
his eyes been in truth his own. 

His nearest neighbor was an old Lady 
Mordaunt who had been a warm friend of 
his mother in early days, and who upon 
his return forthwith elected herself into a 
sort of amateur aunt or grandmother, in- 
sisting upon his coming to stay with her, 
and taking the liveliest interest in his for- 
tunes and prospects generally. 

Apart from this personal amiability, 
Lady Mordaunt was a delightful woman, 
her sapphire-blue eyes looking all the 
bluer and the brighter for the tower of 
white hair brushed into a sort of crown 
upon the top of her head, and arranged 
under a Spanish-looking combination of 
black lace. It was not an old face, either, 
though she was turned sixty, and if there 
were wrinkles on it, not one of them at 
least betokened a mean, a sordid, or a 
dissatisfied preoccupation. She might 
have suggested a Marie Antoinette who 
had survived her troubles, and lived to 
smile again. One of those crownless old 
queens, whose royalty no one has ever 
been found bold enough to question. 
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Lady Mordaunt, like Marie Antoinette, 
had had her full share of trouble, if not 
upon quite so heroic a scale. Her son 
Lord Helversdale — Earl of Helversdale 
and Kenneth, let us by all means give him 
his proper designations — was popularly 
supposed to be going to the dogs, as fast 
as race-horses and other cognate extrava- 
— could combine to carry him. She 

ad had another son, but he was dead; 
had died seven years before of malarious 
fever, and the first account his mother had 
received of his death had been through 
the newspapers. She had also lost two 
daughters, within a week of each other, 
of diphtheria. She rarely or never spoke 
of these troubles. It seemed as if she 
had lived through them, and come out 
again upon the other side —as if nothing 
could now affect her other than superfi- 
cially. She was in the enjoyment of a 
considerable fortune of her own, and in 
earlier days had lived a good deal in the 
world, openly preferring town to country. 
The last six years, however, she had spent 
in Devonshire, upon a property of her 
son’s, which she had taken under her 
charge, and to which she devoted nearl 
the whole of her income. It was a dull 
life for a woman who in her day had tasted 
the sweets of social power, and had as 
pretty a turn for domination, too, as any 
old lady in the three kingdoms. That the 
advent of our major was, under the cir- 
cumstances, a godsend may be imagined. 
She laid out her plans for his advantage ; 
consulted him upon all her most private 
and domestic affairs; turned over every 
heiress of her acquaintance with an eye to 
his interests; scolded him in motherly 
fashion whenever she considered he re- 
quired it — which was frequently — would 
have had him take up his quarters perma- 
nently in her house, if he would only have 
consented to do so. 

He did not avail himself of these benev- 
olences, however, as much as he might 
have done. He liked Lady Mordaunt im- 
mensely, no one better, but she had a rival 
who, had she been a woman, would per- 
haps by this time have been getting a 
little into her decadence, but who, being 
superior to the foibles of humanity, seemed 
-_ in her admirer’s eyes to get younger 
and fresher every day ; whose charms too 
had for him been additionally heightened 
by the obstacles which a remorseless fate 
had hitherto thrust in the path of his pas- 
sion. 

In other words he had embarked, with 
all the zest of a novice, upon his old zoolog- 
ical pursuits, and daily despatched pages 
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of closely filled memoranda to his friend 
Jenkyll; pages brimming over with sug- 
gestions; with new facts; with lines of 
investigation, which only required proper 
following out ; all which contributions that 
brilliant investigator, who had plenty of 
such fish of his own to fry, received, it 
must be owned, with somewhat daunting 
indifference. The immortal discoveries 
of one man are apt unluckily to seem just 
a little flat and jejune to another. 

It did not daunt our major, however. 
He laughed between whiles at his own en- 
thusiasm, but he revelled in it none the 
less. He dredged, he trawled, he rifled 
the patient bosom of the deep. He peered 
indefatigably night and day into his micro- 
scope. He drew diagrams and sections 
— very badly, to tell the truth—of the 
subjects under observation. Blessed, 
thrice blessed, is the man possessed by a 
hobby! For him dulness existeth not, 
and boredom is unknown; his solitude is 
never really solitude, for it is enlivened by 
the presence of the beloved! Of all hob- 
bies, too, which have been ridden since 
the beginning of the world, not one is so 
indefatigable, not one so delightful in its 
paces, as that bestridden by the natu- 
ralist; be he scientist or amateur, world- 
famous benefactor of his species, or the 
sorriest “ mere collector” that ever aired 
his wants and superfluities in the columns 
of a penny zoological journal. In this re- 
spect our major may be said to occupy a 
midway position between the two ex- 
tremes. He was no needle-eyed special- 
ist; still more emphatically no immortal 
and soaring genius ; had never, even for a 
moment, flattered himself that he could 
be either the one or the other. For all 
that, at the very bottom of his soul he did 
nourish hopes of doing good work, in some 
form or other, in the cause of zoologic 
science. It was the only form of ambi- 
tion in which he ever indulged. Nothing 
could be less inflated than the view he 
took of himself in most respects ; few men 
needed less Sir Thomas Browne’s prudent 
advice as to the laying of early plummets 
on the heels of pride; few entertained 
saner views of their own capabilities ; his 
tendency, in fact, had always rather been 
to underrate them. Only in this one, this 
to most people comparatively obscure di- 
rection, he did cherish hopes and dream 
dreams — hopes and dreams known only 
to himself. The harvest was so large, so 
absolutely inexhaustible, and the laborers, 
by comparison, so few. It did not seem 
an extravagant hope to entertain, that by 
great pains, great care, unceasing per- 
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severance, some little sheaf overlooked 
by other gleaners might yet come to his 
share. 

Had he not already in fact, he asked 
himself, had his little successes? Had he 
not discovered no less than three distinct 
species of Neuroptera,'and two of Hy- 
menoptera, one of which had even been 
endowed with the preposterous name of 
Lawrenceana after its finder? It had cer- 
tainly been changed again not long after- 
wards, he reflected, when a fresh revision 
had been made of the genus, but that, as 
any reasonable person would admit, was 
certainly not his fault. 

Of late, since his coming to Devonshire, 
a new light had dawned for him, one of 
greater brilliancy than any that had as yet 
risen upon his horizon. He had been 
working at the life-history of certain some- 
what undistinguished marine organisms, 
studying, examining, comparing; it was a 
group fortunately well-represented upon 
that part of the coast. Suddenly, in the 
course of these investigations, a new idea 
had burst upon him—as a seed-vessel 
bursts when the moment for its fruition 
has come. It was merely an indication ; 
a dazzling flash, and then again obscurity ; 
but it is through such indications, 
means of such momentary flashes, that all 
new and epoch-creating discoveries have 
admittedly been evolved. This was not, 
it is true, exactly an epoch-creating dis- 
covery, even if it turned out to be a dis- 
covery at all, which had yet to be proved. 
It was merely a perception of certain 
affinities, certain underlying similarities 
which had previously, as it seemed to him, 
been overlooked. He saw—or believed 
that he saw — a bridge, thin as the thread 
which leads to a Mahometan paradise, but 
still a bridge, conducting the investigator 
to what might not impossibly prove to be 
a new departure in that particular branch 
of zoology. For him that bridge was, for 
the moment, the link with paradise. 

To explain the grounds upon which this 
idea of his based its as yet infantine ex- 
istence, might result in causing the reader 
to shut up this unoffending periodical with 
a maledictory bang. Suffice it then that 
there are two orders, known respectively 
by the alluring titles of the Ctenophorze 
and the Discophorze — suppose for brev- 
ity’s sake we say the C.’s and the D.’s! — 
whose precise modes of development and 
interdependence have long been a fertile 
source of zoologic controversy. They have 
been arranged, divided, and subdivided by 
one illustrious authority, and then again 
disarranged, re-divided, and re-subdivided 
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upon a totally different system by an- 
other. They have been shuffled in and 
out, and hustled up and down amongst 
their zoologic kinsfolk and neighbors, until 
it seemed doubtful whether they would 
ever attain anything like a resting-place at 
all. Their nomenclature has been changed 
again and again, each time with the result 
of becoming more and more sesquipeda- 
lian, until the bewildered tyro, toiling in 
the rear of his betters, finds his temper 
embittered and his brains addled under 
the weight of portentous syllables. It 
was in one of the bewildering ramifica- 
tions of this bewildering group that the 
major caught sight of his idea —his fact, 
he called it. He flung himself upon it as 
a gold-seeker upon a promising vein of 
auriferous quartz. 

Sitting sometimes at night in the little 
sitting-room, which by a summary process 
he had turned into a zoologic laboratory 
—with not a soul awake but himself; 
without a sound except the hollow mutter 
and chuckle of the sea; without a move- 
ment except the small, mouse-like strug- 
gles of a tiny stream, escaping one drop 
at a time through the earth and stones, 
and falling stealthily over the edge —he 
would be filled with a feeling of wild ex- 
citement, which to most men comes only 
once or twice in their lives ; at some great 
crisis, some culminating moment of their 
fate. His heart would beat, his nerves 
tingle, his whole frame shake and quiver 
like a nervous girl’s. In his excitement 
his room would suddenly grow too small 
for him — it was not of commanding pro- 
portions —and he would spring to his 
feet, cross it with hasty steps, and gaze 
eagerly out westward towards the Atlantic, 
that Atlantic which to all who have once 
caught enthusiasm from its vastness, be- 
comes, as it were, the very symbol and 
embodiment of greatness, spiritual no less 
than physical. To John Lawrence, with 
his head full of his organic problems, it 
was the symbol of life itself, that great 
ocean of sentient life with all its baffling 
problems, its bewildering, its inextricable 
mysteries. Was there not-an Atlantic too 
in this direction? he would ask himself 
excitedly — an Atlantic which as yet had 
hardly been explored, whose skirts and 
land-locked bays were all that could be 
said to be known? What was all that had 
been done, compared to what there still 
remained todo? Who could tell at what 
moment even the least accredited of voy- 
agers might suddenly burst into a new 
sea, a virgin sea whose waves had never 
yet been ploughed by mortal keel? 
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Just as a man who is not a great poet 
may yet enjoy by moments the genuine 
poetic rapture, so our major, who was not 
a great scientist, who had not even had 
that preliminary training which might 
have enabled him to be so, had by mo- 
ments his share of that electric thrill 
which is the guerdon of those whose 
names stand written in the red-letter book 
of fame. He dived, he plunged, he floated ; 
he lost breath in waters that were too deep 
for him; he rose again to the surface, 
panting, but undefeated; he scoffed at 
himself, but he persevered; he dreamed, 
he hoped, he believed. Such at this par- 
ticular moment of his career was his in- 
side life. What the outside one was 
during the same period it will be the busi- 
ness of the following pages to relate. 


CHAPTER II. 


HE was sitting one morning, soon after 
breakfast, in his shirt-sleeves before a 
microscope. It was a hot day, the sum- 
mer, a late one that year, having arrived, 
as it sometimes does, with a rush, as if 
bent upon making up for lost time. There 
was not much just there for it to exercise 
its functions upon, unless indeed the air 
itself and the water are to be reckoned, 
for of trees, as stated, there were none, 
and even the flowers had been so long 
used to ill-usage that, save in sheltered 
corners, where they could tuck their 
petalled faces away from the blast, they 
seldom went to the useless trouble and 
expense of putting out any blossom; 
the very daisies having apparently all 
been born with permanent cricks to their 
necks. 

From where the master of the house 
was sitting, nothing was visible but the 
water and the sky above it. He might 
have been taking a voyage in mid sea, but 
for the sounds, which had all the pecul- 
iarly perturbed fractious sough of waves 
against a detaining shore. Every now 
and then, too, with a rhythmic regularity 
came a dull, resonant thud as if the very 
foundations of the house were being un- 
dermined, followed by a glad, exultant 
hissing and shooting, like the upspringing 
of an imprisoned sky-rocket. The major 
was not thinking of these outside sounds, 
however. He had no time to do so, in 
fact; he was too busy. He was engaged 
in mounting some minute microscopic ob- 
jects in Canada balsam, which, as any one 
who has ever tried that pastime knows, is 
a very delicate operation indeed, requir- 
ing much care and much nicety of manip- 
ulation. 
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The Canada balsam was fizzing and 
bubbling comfortably upon a small iron 
tripod, p Dosen which stood a lighted 
spirit lamp, adding its small quota to the 
heat of the room. He was in the act of 
giving the object its final adjustment, and 
had just taken up a piece of thin glass 
with which to cover it in, and make all 
safe, when there came a scraping sound 
of wheels from the landward side of the 
house, followed the next moment by a 
sudden, vigorous “rat, tat, tat, tat,” upon 
the old sea-rusted, iron door-knocker. 

Even this did not at once distract our 
investigator. He was anxious to get the 
last and most critical portion of his opera- 
tion safely over before he stirred ; besides, 
who ever came to pay morning calls at 
the Colt’s Head? Presently, however, 
there came the unmistakable rustling 
sound of a woman’s dress immediatel 
outside the door, which was quietly, al- 
most stealthily opened, and a deep but 
not at all a masculine voice said, “ Wise 
man! In his shirt-sleeves!” 

John Lawrence started up, thereby up- 
setting the equilibrium of his “object,” 
which took the opportunity of escaping 
amid a crowd of bubbles over the edge of 
the glass. 

“Lady Mordaunt!” he exclaimed, in a 
tone of astonishment. “This is indeed 
an early honor!” 

“More honor than pleasure! Don’t 
deny it? Be candid; candor, you know, 
is your forte. I caught that glance of 
agony which you cast at your handiwork 
as Icamein. I suppose now that is the 
labor of a week, at least, that I have de- 
stroyed by bursting in upon you at the 
critical moment?” 

“ Not quite that,” he answered with a 
laugh, at the same time casting another 
involuntary glance to where the “ object” 
was fast hardening into an indistinguish- 
able mass of pulp. ‘I have got another 
of the same kind too,” he added magnani- 
mously. 

“Well, my apology must be my needs. 
I am in despair, and have come to you as 
my only salvation. Don’t put on your 
coat. You can listen perfectly in your 
shirt-sleeves.” 

But the major had already put on his 
coat. “What can I do for you, Lady 
Mordaunt?” he enquired, standing in an 
attitude of attention. 

“You haven’t heard my news yet.” 
She paused; then suddenly sat down, 
nearly overturning as she dd a vase of 
salt water, in which a pink medusa was 
swimming languidly. “They are all com- 
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ing home, John — zmmediately /” she said 
impressively, 

“Coming? Who are coming?” he 
asked blankly. “ Your son, do you mean, 
and his family?” he added after a minute. 

“Yes, all of them. Helversdale him- 
self, and his wife; Eleanor, the girl; 
a governess; and how many servants 
Heaven alone knows! And all upon 
Tuesday —not Tuesday week, but ext 
Tuesday. There! What do you think 
of that?” 

“Well, you are pleased, I suppose, 
aren’t your” 

“Pleased? Yes, I suppose as you say 
I am pleased. Of course I am delighted, 
but at the same tinfe I am horribly put 
out. I am flustered beyond all expres- 
sion! How in the wide world do you 
imagine I am to get ready for them in 
four days’ time? Are you aware that, ex- 
cept in my own little corner of the house, 
there is not a bed that has been slept upon 
the last eight years?” 

“ And is it absolutely essential that they 
should be all slept in?” he enquired. 

She threw up her eyes with a gesture 
of despair. 

“What itis to talk toa man! Every- 
thing, | tell you, has to be done. And to 
add to my troubles, Crocket—the only 
one of the servants that is in the least to 
be depended upon, — who has the sem- 
blance of what can even by courtesy be 
called a head upon his shoulders, — is 
down upon his back with lumbago — has 
not been off it fora week. So that there 
is literally no one in the house but the 
Biddys, and Sukeys, and Tommys, who 
make up the rest of my establishment; 
and although Tommy is called Thomas, 
and considers himself my footman, you 
know how much of a servant he is!” 

“ Well, Lady Mordaunt, my head is not 
equal to Crocket’s; of that I am well 
aware ; but if you will tell me exactly what 
is to be done, I will try and do it. Shall 
I come back with you now and see if we 
can discover some way in which I can 
make myself useful?” 

She held out her hand. “Good man! 
that is what I calla friend! To tell the 
honest truth, it was that errand which 
brought me here this morning. I wanted 
to secure you. It is too bad, though, tak- 
ing you from your beasts, isn’t it?” she 
added, glancing with a smile at the work 
before him, the good-humored, tolerant 
smile of one who puts up with a friend’s 
foibles, because they are, after all, the 
foibles of a friend. 

“Thanks, my beasts will take very good 


| care of themselves,” he answered rather 


dryly. 

He put a cover over his microscope; 
blew out the spirit-lamp ; put the cork into 
the bottle of Canada balsam; replaced 
some specimens, which were waiting for 
their turn, in a glass milk-pan which stood 
upon a side table; got his hat from a peg 
in the wall, and was ready at once to ac- 
company her. 

She stood watching these various ar- 
rangements with the same air of smiling 
amusement. 

“Upon my word, you seem to have 
made yourself very snug here —in your 
way,” she said at last, glancing round the 
room, and then out of the window at the 
great blue-grey quivering plain below. 
* What a pity it is that you have to go 
back to that wretched India! Must you 
really go?” 

“]} must. My beasts, as you call them, 
would hardly keep me, neither would 
Colt’s Head. If I were a sheep ora 
goat, it might be competent to do so, but 
hardly as itis. Besides, there is a pen- 
sion looming ever so far ahead, which I 
must go back and grind for.” 

“Ah, well, if you must, you must!” 
Lady Mordaunt stretched out her hand for 
her cloak, which was lying upon a chair. 
The major put it on her, and went for- 
ward to open the door which led almost 
directly on to the porch. 

“Lord and Lady Helversdale’s coming 
is rather sudden, is it not?” he enquired 
as they were going down the hill. 

“Very sudden,” she answered. “It 
would have been less sudden and more 
gratifying perhaps if they had anywhere 
else to go to,” she added, with a bitter- 
ness which seemed to escape almost in- 
voluntarily. 

He looked concerned. “Are matters 
so bad as that?” 

“They are very bad; how bad, I don’t 
myself pretend to know. 1! doubt if even 
they do.” 

“‘ And can nothing be done ?” 

“ Everything, I fancy, that can be done 
has been done —so at least Mr. Price 
assures me — everything mortgaged that 
can be mortgaged; sold or let, that can 
be sold or let. ‘The house in London ; the 
one near Newmarket —that is a loss, as 
you may imagine, which I can reconcile 
myself to. This place — Mordaunt, I 
mean — is safe as long as I live. After- 
wards I ” She checked herself sud- 
denly, and looked away towards a group 
of larches, defining themselves in pale 








green against the grey beyond. 
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John Lawrence said nothing. It was 
rather his fashion to say nothing when he 
felt sorriest, and he felt very sorry indeed 
for Lady Mordaunt. Nominally the place 
was still Lord Helversdale’s, but every 
one knew that his mother had not only 
parted with her house in town, but seri- 
ously straitened her own means in order 
to save it—there being no entail — from 
coming into the market. Whether any- 
thing of the nature of a family collision 
had taken place on the occasion of her 
doing so, John Lawrence did not know; 
but it seemed, to say the least, likely, see- 
ing that from that time to the present 
neither Lord nor Lady Helversdale, or 
either of their children had set foot in 
Devonshire, where Lady Mordaunt had 
lived for the most part the life of an ab- 
solute hermit, cheered at long intervals 
by the visit of some benevolent friend; 
shutting up two-thirds of the house and 
living in a corner of the rest, but keeping 
the place up as it had always been kept, 
and giving the people that employment 
to which they had always been accus- 
tomed, and without which they would in 
many cases have found no little difficulty 
in keeping the wolf from their humble 
doors. All this was the more praise- 
worthy, seeing that she was not one of 
those women to whom the charities and 
minor benevolences of life fill up the 
whole circuit of human activities. She 
had a keen eye, too, for the foibles as 
well as for some of the reputed virtues 
of humanity, including that of gratitude ; 
hardly an advantageous qualification for 
the part. 

They had got out of sight of the sea, 
had left the main road, and had reached 
the edge of the Mordaunt property, when 
their attention was caught by the sound 
of a vehicle behind them. Not the solid 
jog-jogging of a cart, nor yet the cheerful 
clatter and rattle of a gig —the two vari- 
eties which constituted the staple of 
wheeled conveyances in those parts — but 
the quick, alternate beat of a pair of 
horses’ feet, and the self-important roll 
and rumble of a barouche. The road was 
narrow, and the major went to the pony’s 
head in order to lead ita little aside, so 
as to leave room for the more ambitious 
equipage to pass. It did not avail itself 
of this privilege however, for just as they 
were coming abreast, one of the two occu- 
pants of the carriage gave a signal to the 
coachman to stop, and the barouche ac- 
cordingly drew up exactly on a line with 
the pony chair; the two vehicles in their 
relative proportions presenting somewhat 
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the effect of a line-of-battle ship and its 
accompanying launch. 

The principal occupant of the barouche 
was rather a stout lady, with a mild, curi- 
ously expressionless face; a face with a 
rounded, bulging forehead, surmounted 
by an elaborate pink bonnet; high arched 
eyebrows over round, prominent eyes; 
round, full, well-colored cheeks, and a 
mouth with no corners to speak of. A 
face which was irresistibly suggestive 
somehow of a sheep’s, the most amiable 
sheep surely that ever nibbled grass, or 
baa-ed in puzzled helplessness after its 
offspring. 

Beside this lady was seated a boy of 
twelve or possibly thirteen — of age. 
The two were sufficiently alike for him to 
be readily identified as her son, yet the , 
type to which he belonged was widely, 
even radically, dissimilar ; there was noth- 
ing sheep-like or lamb-like either about 
him. His large, somewhat prominent 
eyes, dark as midnight, were very much 
handsomer than those of his mother, the 
delicacy and pallor of his face making 
them seem even startlingly so. The fea- 
tures, too, as features, were perfect; clas- 
sically modelled, fastidiously delicate. A 
handsomer lad, in fact, it would be diffi- 
cult toimagine. What gave the bystander 
a certain sense of discomfort in looking at 
him was a total want of solidity, a want 
even of promise of manliness, which was 
further brought out by the indolent, su- 
percilious fashion in which he lolled upon 
thecushions. He looked sickly, he looked 
bored, he looked pampered and cross. 
He might have reminded a traveller of 
one of those beautiful but not at all attrac- 
tive youths whose lives are spent within 
the walls of a harem, where their self- 
importance is nourished upon a diet hardly 
less deleterious than the sugary concoc- 
tions with which they ruin their digestion. 
Looking at him, you would have sworn 
that he had never faced a cold wind, wet- 
ted his feet, or made a dirt pie in his life. 

“Oh, Lady Mordaunt!” this young 
gentleman’s mother began, in rapid, pant- 
ing tones, occasionally catching at her 
breath from excess of volubility, “I do 
hope, I’m sure, you'll excuse me for stop- 
ping? I hope you won’t think it a liberty ; 
I wouldn’t not for anything — but when I 
saw who it was, I couldn’t help but tell 
Batters to pul! up; it’s so long since I 
had the pleasure of seeing you, except of 
course in church, and that does not count, 
for one can’t talk, can one? Indeed I’m 
always on the fidgets to get away —on 
account, I mean of course, of Algernon. 
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Such dreadful draughts as there are all 
about, especially near the door — no doubt 
you’ve noticed them yourself. And those 
little Puddlingtons — perhaps you haven’t 
heard they’ve all got the measles —at 
least most of them, so it’s likely to go 
through the rest, unless of course the 
others was sent away first — but it is best 
to be upon the safe side. Don’t your 
ladyship think so?” 

“Tam glad you did stop and speak to 
me, Mrs. Cathers,” Lady Mordaunt an- 
swered briskly, leaving the more compli- 
cated question of the little Puddlingtons 
on one side as irrelevant. ‘As you say, 
it is a long time since we’ve seen one 
another. You needn’t tell me the fault is 
mine, I know it is; I’ve been intending 
to drive over and pay you a visit for some 
time past, but, as it happens, I’ve been 
particularly busy lately.” 

“ Indeed, yes; your ladyship must have 
a terrible deal upon your hands,” the other 
replied sympathetically. ‘Particular as 
I’m told that the earl and family is com- 
ing home next week — are coming home,” 
she added hastily, with a glance, not ai 
Lady Mordaunt, but at her own youthful 
son, who, however, appeared to be per- 
fectly indifferent to his mamma’s lapses 
in grammar. 

“ Now, how in the world did you hear 
that, Mrs. Cathers?” Lady Mordaunt en- 
quired with some astonishment and a 
tinge of vexation. “I only received my 
son’s letter myself two days ago, and I 
don’t think I’ve spoken of it to three peo- 
ple since.” 

“Oh, Lady Mordaunt, those sort of 
things is always known, particular in a 
dull place like this, you may take your 
word of that! There ain’t — there aren't, 
I mean —so many earls about, but what 
their comings and goings gets talked of, 
and Mr. Price, his lordship’s agent, is our 
agent too — Algernon’s, I mean — it was 
he mentioned the family were returning. 
And I hope it wasn’t indiscreet, I’m sure, 
my repeating it. I wouldn’t for the world 
be the one to bring the poor man into 
trouble with his employers, not for any- 
thing. Of course we’re his employers, 
too, and Algernon’s property is a Moe | 
good one, and improving, I’m told. Still, 
we’re new-comers, I’m never the one to 
deny it, and I'd be sorry to get him into 
disgrace with his lordship — very.” 

While this was going on, and Lady 
Mordaunt was reassuring Mrs. Cathers on 
the subject of Mr. Price’s indiscretions, 
Major Lawrence and the other occupant 
of the barouche were left gazing at each 





other, one from his post at the pony’s 
head, the other from his luxurious couch 
amongst the cushions of the carriage. 
The major’s first impulse had been to nod 
good-humoredly at the lad, and he would 
probably have followed this up with fur- 
ther demonstrations, but for the very dis- 
tinct discouragement with which his first 
overture was met. Everybody, I sup- 
pose, has at some time or other been 
snubbed by a child, and therefore knows 
the sensation, than which I am myself 
acquainted with few more unpleasant. 
This boy’s beauty, and air of conscious 
fastidiousness, gave to his supercilious- 
ness a force which it perhaps otherwise 
might not have had. At any rate, the 
major, who at bottom we know was shy, 
felt not merely snubbed, but nettled. It 
was nothing to him, of course, that a spoilt 
brat of a boy should choose to stare im- 
pertinently at him, and yet it vexed him, 
almost as much as if the latter had been a 
dozen years older. He felt a sudden im- 
pulse to pick him up by his two disdainful 
little shoulders, give him a good shake, 
and set him down to run in the mud, by 
way of a hint to improve his manners. 
That vigorous mode of procedure being 
unfortunately unavailable, he grew im- 
patient, and wished that Lady Mordaunt 
would bring her neighborly conversation 
toaconclusion. It was one thing to lose 
his morning, and sacrifice one of the best 
slides he had ever turned out, for her sake, 
and quite another to be kept kicking his 
heels upon the roadside, and stared out of 
countenance by a little upsetting ape of a 
boy. He began to wish that he had not 
showed so uncalled-for an alacrity in vol- 
unteering his services. It was always a 
mistake, he informed himself authorita- 
tively, to go meddling in other people’s 
affairs. The golden rule of life was to 
stick to your awa, and to leave them to 
settle theirs as they could. It was too 
late, of course, to think of that to-day, but 
he should take deuced good care that it 
didn’t happen in a hurry again. 


CHAPTER III. 


AT length the stream of Mrs. Cathers’s 
volubility began to show signs of ebbing. 
Her pink bonnet nodded a succession of 
farewells. Her son lifted his hat with an 
air of conscious importance to Lady Mor- 
daunt; gave a last glance of supercilious 
indifference at the major, and, with a roll 
and a lurch, the big coach got itself in 
motion, and went splashing and clattering 
down the narrow country road under the 
low bending branches of ash and elm, 
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which seemed to be stooping impishly 
down for the express purpose of clutching 
at the gold-braided hats so temptingly 
raised up almost within their grasp. 

“ Poor Mrs. Cathers!” Lady Mordaunt 
said with a laugh, as the pony chair also 
began to move on; “what a wonderful 
woman she is, to be sure!” 

“ What an unpleasant little boy she has 
got!” the major could not resist saying. 

“ Unpleasant, is he? He is a wonder- 
fully handsome creature — don’t you think 
so? He always reminds me of some pic- 
ture—by Velasquez, 1 think—one of 
those Spanish kings, I forget which of 
them, as a boy; the same coloring and 
expression.” 

“They must have had very nasty ex- 
pressions, then, if they were like that.” 

Lady Mordaunt opened her eyes slight- 
ly. “ Poor little mortal, you can’t but pity 
him,” she said condoningly. ‘ Wrapped 
up in cotton-wool as he is, they’ll never 
make a man of him. He is wretchedly 
delicate, besides ; too delicate, they say, 
to go to school, which would be his only 
salvation.” 

“ He looks sickly,” the major said, his 
resentment not entirely mollified even by 
that extenuating circumstance. “I sup- 
pose they’re very rich?” he added. 

“Very, imagine. ‘Cathers Blankets’ 
— you see them advertised everywhere. I 
believe they have a shop somewhere in the 
City, though I can’t say I've ever seen it 
myself. Of course Mrs. Cathers has noth- 
ing to say to all that. The old man, this 
boy’s grandfather, bought the property 
here a few years before he died, so she 
and the child live on it. Poor soul! I 
fancy she finds her grandeur sufficiently 
wearisome. With the exception of my- 
self, hardly anybody calls upon her. In- 
deed there are very few to call. Never 
was there such a forsaken neighborhood, 
and year by year it seems to me to be 
sinking deeper and deeper into the depth. 
I was dropping into a sort of coma when 
you came to rouse me up —rolling myself 
into a ball like a dormouse, or rather like 
oe with nothing but the prickles 
eit. 

They were by this time inside the lodge 
gates, and advancing up the avenue. 
Mordaunt, though large enough, was not, 
somehow, much ofa place. It hada park, 
where there were a few deer, but the trees 
had been too roughly assailed upon the 
seaward side to be able to make much 
effect. Most of them were gathered into 
clumps for mutual support, but even these, 
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sliced diagonally on one side as if with a 
pruning-knife, while upon the other they 
leaned ungracefully over, as if, tired of 
the struggle, they contemplated measuring 
their entire length upon the ground. Un- 
derneath, too, they had been gnawed away 
by the teeth of the deer and cattle, so that 
altogether it showed no little tenacity on 
their part to continue to exist at all. 

The house was not well placed, either. 
It was close to the sea, yet there was no 
sea-view, unless indeed you climbed to the 
very tiptop, and peeped out of the garret 
windows. It stood upon the side of a 
slope, and below extended what in the 
neighborhood was called an Italian gar- 
den, though few Italians would probably 
have identified it under that name. It 
had been laid out by the grandfather of 
the present Helversdale, who had spent a 
good deal of his youth upon the Conti- 
nent, and had brought back models of 
tombs, and other objects of interest. 
There were many parallel rows of vases 
raised upon pedestals and connected to- 
gether with slabs. There were also stat- 
ues, which ought to have been of marble, 
but unfortunately were of a less durable 
material. Whatever may have been the 
cause, the whole effect was decidedly 
grim, cold, and ungrateful. At present 
the weather was warm, the air delightful, 
and although the flower-beds presented no 
very brilliant show, and the statues had 
rather a scaly and melancholy aspect, 
china roses and other adventurous climb- 
ers showed a kindly inclination to envelop 
things in general in a veil of deceptive 
greenery. A garden must be very bad 
indeed not to look tolerable upon the con- 
fines of June. 

Upon the house there were also creep- 
ers, not as many, however, as there ought 
to have been, for the architect’s sake. 
Had it been of red brick or any other 
warmly tinted material, as all well-disposed 
English houses should be, it might have 
brought the whole place back into tone. 
Unfortunately it was nothing of the sort. 
It was a large, glum, pseudo-classical 
house, with two disproportionately small 
wings, attached to the central block by 
colonnades, in which were more scaly and 
uncomfortable-looking statues. It was pne 
of these wings that Lady Mordaunt in- 
habited. Her own rooms, Bom constantly 
lived in, were at least livable, and out of 
them, on the other side, through a door 
cut by herself, you found your way along 
a path overarched with laurels into an- 
other garden, which was the very antip- 


except in a few sheltered situations, were | odes of that stony and pretentious-looking 
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affair below; a garden lying in a sun- 
filled hollow, once part of a quarry, now 
disused, but upon the further side of 
which a steep bit of rock —a cliff in min- 
iature — stillrose. This cliff was densely 
overgrown with a tangle of bryony, of 
honeysuckles, ivies, and Virginian creep- 
ers; tiny toad-flaxes hanging dainty drag- 
on-heads out of every vertical fissure, and 
here and there in the season a spike of 
red valerian lifting its dull red flames. 
The china roses, too, had taken to their 
work here with a will. Not content with 
the base of the cliff, they had scrambled 
over the fences, and were crawling up the 
nearest tree-trunks, their petals dropping 
in a red rain over the grass, and covering 
the steps of an old sun-dial, yellow with 
lichen, which had been artfully secreted 
in the shadiest corner. A delicious and 
unlooked-for retreat it was, pervaded by 
an eternal flutter of small, crisp wings, by 
a never-ending buzzing of bees, by all man- 
ner of soft sibilant summer murmurs, 
deepened now and then upon gusty after- 
noons to a statelier measure, rolling in 
intermittent snatches from the base of the 
cliffs, the real sea-cliffs whose nearest 
summits were barely a quarter of a mile 
to the westward. 

From habit, Lady Mordaunt brought 
the pony first to her own portion of the 
building. Then, remembering herself, got 
down, and led the way, through a sky- 
lighted passage, to the central portion of 
the house, which was cut off from the 
wing by a green-baize door. 

Opening this, they entered the sitting- 
rooms. In their present aspect these 
could not be called inviting. Every chair 
was set either with its back against the 
wall, or its front jammed against a table 
in the middle of the room. There were a 
good many marble-topped tables ; statues, 
and statuettes too — copies, for the most 
part, of well-known originals — scandal- 
ized, apparently, by the sudden intrusion. 

They went up-stairs, and wandered 
along half-lit passages, and in and out of 
bedrooms, all large, square, uninhabited 
and apparently uninhabitable; all with 
chairs and tables presenting to the spec- 
tator a succession of legs pointing sky- 
wards. Lady Mordaunt moved aubety 
about, measuring, explaining, calculating, 
getting upon chairs and step-ladders to 
ascertain the amount of material required ; 
the major dutifully following and writing 
down directions, according as they oc- 
curred to her. 

Two hours later he had left, and was 
upon his way home, his pocket brimming 





over with long and short pieces of tape, 
his head with orders which he was to exe- 
cute at Pinkerton, the nearest country 
town, where he had solemnly pledged him- 
self personally to interview the various 
tradesmen concerned, That long red piece 
was for the upholsterer, for curtains for 
the large north bedroom; that shorter red 
piece for the ironmonger, for the register 
which had got out of order in the dining- 
room; and that small! white one for the 
new looking-glass required in the little 
south bedroom destined by Lady Mor- 
daunt for her granddaughter. He stood 
still in the middle of the road, and began 
carefully going over the directions again 
in his head — the long red piece, the short 
red piece, the little white one! It was 
worse than the hardest of those zoologic 
problems which had lately been laying 
siege to his brains. What if the long and 
the short, the white and the red, were to 
get mixed and be given respectively to the 
wrong tradesmen? He plunged his hands 
feverishly into his pockets to see if they 
were all there! 

Looking up, after reassuring himself 
upon this point, he perceived that he was 
standing at precisely the same place where 
he and Lady Mordaunt had a few hours 
ago encountered the barouche, the small 
marks of the pony’s hoofs. and the more 
dignified tramplings of Mrs. Cathers’s 
pampered steeds being still visible upon 
the road. The coincidence brought back 
the remembrance of that last-named lady’s 
youthful son. What a very unpleasant 
urchin it was ! he repeated to himself. He 
who rarely encountered a child without 
promptly making friends with it, felt a 
positive repulsion to this one. There was 
something about the recollections of those 
big black eyes, narrow features, and the 
supercilious turn of the well-shaped lips, 
that affected him almost like a physical 
discomfort. Yet how utterly ridiculous! 
he said to himself with alaugh. Why in 
the world should he take an antipathy toa 
harmless child, whom he had never seen 
till that morning, and in all probability 
never should see again? It was very 
ridiculous, yet for all that he failed to de- 
tach it. A strong desire beset him that 
he never might, as a matter of fact, have 
to see him again, a feeling that if he did, 
some harm would come of it, though how, 
when, or to whom, the demons of unreason 
alone could say. 

Plainly it behoved him in ordinary self- 
respect to get rid of so preposterous a 
notion as soon as possible; drop it with 
his cigar-ash over the cliff; let it float 
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away with the discarded fragments of 
pollen falling from the overladen thighs of 
the next passing bee. Such small bugs 
and goblins are not, however, we all know, 
to be discarded at will. Like other trouble- 
some parasites, they wear grappling-hooks. 
Twice or three times that evening our 
usually reasonable friend felt the same 
prepossession ; the same curious sense of 
antipathy, the same unaccountable irrita- 
tion and repulsion. It got between him 
and the objects in his camera lucida ; even 
obtruding itself across the sacred images 
of the Ctenophore and the Discophore. 
He was a nasty, upsetting little imp, he 
repeated to himself vindictively — ill-bred, 
spoilt, insufferable. He would certainly 
come to a bad end, and utterly break the 
heart of that silly, idolatrous, woman his 
mother. He made these uncharitable 
forecastings with so much energy, that 
the next minute he burst out laughing at 
himself. What had come to him? Why 
in the world should he expend himself in 
maledictory prophecies about a wretched 
child whom he had only seen once for a 
few minutes by the roadside? All the 
same, he repeated to himself, he was a 
nasty little imp. He hoped sincerely that 
he should not have to see any more of him. 


CHAPTER IV. 


By the time the all-important Tuesday 
had arrived, everything that it was possible 
to replace and repair at Mordaunt had 
been replaced and repaired. Lady Mor- 
daunt herself was loud in her gratitude and 
admiration of her coadjutor’s diligence, de- 
claring that the Intelligence Department 
of the British Army must certainly, in her 
Opinion, have its seat in India. The 
chairs and tables had all been set the right 
way up; beds made; pokers and tongs 
scoured. The chandeliers in the drawing- 
rooms had been uncovered, and twinkled 
resplendently. The whole house, in short, 
had a regenerated look. 

The day had come, and almost the 
hour. The travellers were due at seven, 
and it was now half past six. Lady Mor- 
daunt stood waiting upon the terrace, now 
and then returning to the house to make 
sure that all was as it should be. John 
Lawrence’s share of the work, on the other 
hand, was finished. He had done what he 
could for the comfort of the travellers, but 
was not at all anxious to assist in their 
reception. He hastened away, accord- 
ingly, as soon as the last nail was in, the 
last carpet down, to the shelter of Colt’s 
Head. 

He had arrived, thankful to have got his 
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task off his hands, when he discovered, 
not a little to his dismay, that the key of 
a certain wardrobe had by some inscruta- 
ble process got into his pocket. It was 
very annoying, the more so as that partic- 
ular key would, he knew, almost certainly 
be wanted. There was nothing for it, 
therefore, but to return and deliver it up 
either to Lady Mordaunt herself or one of 
the servants. 

Stepping hastily across the park twent 
minutes later, he perceived in the half 
dusk a black mass of something upon the 
middle of the road, a mass which might 
have been an overturned hearse, might 
have been a couple of haystacks, might in 
fact have been almost anything, but which, 
as he approached, he discovered to be 
nothing less important than the carriages 
containing the expected arrivals. One 
was the family coach of the Mordaunts, a 
time-worn veteran three generations old; 
the other a big unwieldy vehicle which 
lived at the Pinkerton railway hotel, and 
was at present piled and brimming over 
with luggage. Three or four people were 
standing about the foremost carriage, now 
and then returning to the other, as if in 
consultation. 

Major Lawrence quickened his steps. 
What could possibly delay the travellers 
there at the very threshold of their goal, 
he wondered. Had a wheel come off? 
Had some one been taken ill? What was 
the meaning of it? There was a consid- 
erable buzzing of voices audible as he 
approached, but high above the rest a 
shrill feminine voice speaking in ex- 
tremely imperfect English. 

“It has been nothink all the way but 
‘the sea,’ ‘the sea!’ Every minute she 
has been on her feet, up der on the seat, 
saying that she did see it. I say, ‘ Chére 
enfant, tenez-vous tranquille, what will 
Madame la Comtesse say?’ Den she sit 
down for a minute, two minute, and then 
up again. At last as we were coming to 
this leetle hill, all of a sudden she scream, 
‘It zs the sea now, for I see it shine!’ and 
before I could do nothink, she had jumped 
out and was got into that leetle wood 
there! . I jump out too; I run after her; 
I call; I entreat her to come back, but 
she was gone! gone!” And-the speaker, 
a plump little woman in a frayed barege 
dress, with the face of a doll which had 
seen a good deal of service in some rather 
hard-handed family, wound up her expla- 
nations with a flood of profuse tears. 

“Who has gone? What has_hap- 
pened? Why do you not come on to the 
house? Helversdale, for heaven’s sake, 
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tell me what has happened!” and Lad 
Mordaunt appeared upon the scene, wit 
a large lace shawl flung round her head. 

“The matter is that my daughter ap- 
pears to have run away!” her son an- 
swered, advancing and embracing her 
dutifully as he spoke. “Rather early 
days to begin that sort of thing, isn’t it? 
I suppose it is all right ; she can’t get into 
any harm, can she?” he added. 

“Run away ? Where in the world has 
she run to?’ 

* To look at the sea, it appears.” 

“The sea! But, good heavens, Hel- 
versdale ! there are cliffs in all directions, 
you know that as well as Ido. The child 
will fall over and kill herself!” 

“T don’t think there’s any danger of 
that. Elly is not a baby, by any means. 
I’ve sent a footman to call her back. I’d 

o myself, but for this confounded foot. 

n any case, there is no use in our spending 
the rest of the evening here. Hadn’t you 
better get in with Adelaide, mother, you 
have nothing on your head?” 

“Why, where is Adelaide ?” 

“ Sitting quietly in the other carriage, 
like a reasonable woman. Do get in and 
let us drive on. Allow me to assist you 
to your seat, and compose yourself, pray, 
mademoiselle,” he continued, addressing 
himself politely to the little lady with the 
barége gown, who still wrung her plump 
hands with an air of despair, allowing the 
tears to stream unregarded down her 
cheeks. “ Your pupil will return in due 
time, I assure you.” 

“But, Helversdale, how can you pos- 
sibly tell anything of the sort? We can’t 
go on like this. You don’t know where 
the child may have got to. It will be per- 
fectly dark, too, immediately. As for 
sending your servants, it is ridiculous; 
none of them know the way. I would go 
myself, only # 

“Let me go, Lady Mordaunt,” John 
Lawrence said. “If you will all go on to 
the house, I will follow the little girl and 
bring her back,” he added, addressing the 
rest of the party collectively. 

“Oh, thank you; yes, that is just the 
thing!” Lady Mordaunt exclaimed in a 
tone of relief. “Pray go at once, and 
bring her back. Tell her that she has 
frightened us dreadfully — dreadfully, re- 
member!” 

“TI can’t candidly aver that she has 
frightened me dreadfully,” Lord Helvers- 
dale said with a smile. “But you can 
send any message that you think will be 
improving to discipline. And I am ex- 
cessively obliged to Mr.—ah, yes, of 
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course — Major Lawrence, for undertak- 
ing such a troublesome office. Naturally, 
I would go myself if it were not for this 
gout; but you may see I can hardly hob- 
ble, much less clamber down cliffs after 
refractory daughters !” 

There was no time for further polite- 
ness, so, having ascertained the exact 
direction in which the fugitive had disap- 
peared, John Lawrence departed upon his 
errand, and the rest of the party, remount- 
ing the carriage, proceeded leisurely to 
the house. 

The nearest way to the shore led 
through a small wood of sycamores, down 
the middle of which ran a path, fortuitous 
rather than intentional, crossed and re- 
crossed at short intervals by a small 
stream, which had left the rocks below 
bare and jagged. Roots of trees strug- 
gled across it, and at the bottom it termi- 
nated in a small cliff, down which steps, 
worn by the feet of those who availed 
themselves of it as a short cut, led to the 
beach below. 

At present the tide was far out, and the 
wide, sandy reach was starred with big 
shaggy pools and small rivulets reflecting 
the fading light in a thousand fantastic 
splashes. At the very edge, where the 
waves were showing their teeth in a line 
of uneven whiteness, half-a-dozen big 
rocks rose blackly out of the sand, sending 
jagged points before them into the water. 
Some of these had already been converted 
into islands; others were still united to 
the mainland ; while again others had their 
communications momentarily threatened, 
long creamy wreaths driven in by the re- 
turning tide sweeping along their bases, 
curling to meet their comrades upon the 
other side, and announcing their junction 
by a tumultuous uptossing of small white 
billows, which falling, shot out again in 
wide, fan-like circles, leaving a multitudi- 
nous legacy of fast-dissolving bubbles. 

Upon the furthermost point of one of 
these half islands, defined in sharp relief 
against the dull silvery roughness beyond, 
a small erect figure was standing, its back 
to the shore, its face set steadily to the 
sea, unconscious apparently of anything 
that was going on behind it. 

The major quickened his steps; there 
was clearly no time to be lost. Ten min- 
utes more and it would be impossible for 
any standing at that point to escape pay- 
ing the penalty of their heedlessness by a 
wetting. 

The sound of his steps was lost in the 
thickness of the sand, and when he arrived 
at the brink of the water, he hesitated a 
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moment how to summon the fugitive with- 
out startling her. Luckily he remembered 
her name, — 

“ Lady Eleanor,” he said quietly. 

The girl started, and made a gesture of 
dismissal. 

“Yes, yes, I know! I’m coming,” she 
said impatiently. “I won’t be a moment 
now. Don’t wait. I'll follow you up im- 
mediately.” 

“Unless you come at once you will not 
be able to come at all,” he replied. 

This time she turned round, startled 
evidently by an unfamiliar voice; then 
reddened at finding herself face to face 
with a tall, responsible-looking personage, 
evidently a gentleman, equally evidently a 
stranger. 

“TI beg your pardon,” she said con- 
fusedly. “1—I thought it was one of 
the servants. Did you come to call me? 
Dear me, the tide has got in!” 

“Yes, the tide has got in, indeed, and 
unless you are remarkably quick, you will 
not be able to get in!” 

As he spoke, a fresh rush of the water 
came sweeping in between them, trebling 
the width of the channel; and though 
when the wave fell back it narrowed some- 
what, there was still a formidable stream 
of salt water careering with much bub- 
bling excitement over the sand and arouud 
the base of the rocks. 

She came to the edge and stood there, 
gazing across the chasm. “I wonder if I 
could clear it?” she said in a tone of con- 
sideration, measuring the distance scien- 
tifically as she did so, with hereye. “ Of 
course 1 could with a leaping-pole. No, 
I must take off my shoes and stockings,” 
she added decisively. 

“You will oblige me by doing nothing 
of the sort,” the major replied with at 
least equal decision; and before there was 
time for another word he had walked de- 
liberately into the water, and was standing 
beside her, knee-deep in the swirling cur- 
rent. 

“Come, please, and let me lift you 
across,” he said hastily. 

“Thank you, but I don’t wish to be 
lifted across,” she replied, retreating a 
foot or two from the brink. 

“Do you propose remaining where you 
are then?” 

“No, I am going to jump. You may 
give me your Aand if you like.” 

“Nonsense. You can’t possibly jump, 
it is much too wide,” he said impatiently. 
“Let me lift you.” 

“But I tell you 7 can. Now, while it 
is shallow!” she ran forward, caught his 
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hand, and, before he knew what she was 
about, had sprung across the chasm, 
alighting lightly upon the other side, not 
indeed quite clear of the water, but so 
that only one foot was caught by it. 

The major was taken by surprise. He 
could not, however, refuse a meed of ad- 
miration to the unexpected feat. 

“Upon my word, you did that uncom- 
monly well,” he said as he waded out. 
“T had no idea any little girl could have 
jumped so far.” 

The fashion in which Lady Eleanor 
Mordaunt stiffened her small neck and 
tossed up her small chin seemed to say 
that she was not accustomed to consider 
herself as belonging to the category of 
little girls. ‘ The take off was bad,” she 
said in a business-like tone. 

“Well, we must step out quickly now, 
so that you may get home before there is 
time for you to catch cold.” 

“ Thank you, but I never catch cold — 
hardly ever at least; I haven’t had a cold, 
oh, for years and years!” In spite of the 
emphasis with which this assertion was 
made, she did, however, condescend to 
set off walking briskly towards the house, 
the major, in his soaked boots, keeping 
beside her. 

She was tall for her age, which he had 
been informed was eleven. Though he 
had called her a little girl, she did not 
really look like one. She was very straight, 
and slight, and slim, and her skirts had 
the air of having been recently outgrown. 
She wore a tight little black jacket, into 
the pockets of which her hands seemed 
to have an inveterate tendency to stray. 
When she looked at him, he had seen that 
her eyes were grey, with very distinctly 
black rings to the irises. There was an 
indefinable look about her mouth, and the 
somewhat pronounced curves of her chin, 
which betokened what is commonly called 
race; a look too of energy and decision 
not by any means necessarily an accom- 
paniment of that distinction. She was 
rather angular, rather colt-like, or boy-like, 
but there was promise about her face, a 
promise which would, if fulfilled, make 
her, if not a beautiful, at any rate a no- 
ticeable woman. Her upper lip was ex- 
tremely short, and curved like her grand- 
mother’s. 

Suddenly she stopped in her rapid pro- 
gression. 

“What would have happened if I had 
remained where I was—if you hadn't 
come at all, 1 mean?” she enquired in a 
tone which showed that the idea had only 
just occurred to her. 
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“Well, you would have got — wet!” he 
answered. 

She frowned. “Of course I should 
have got wet!” she said impatiently. 
“But would the water have been deep 
enough to drown me? That was what I 
was wondering.” 

“That depends upon how long you 
stayed. Probably you would have noticed 
it before very long.” 

She shook her head. 
don’t think I should. I wasn’t thinking 
of the tide. I was thinking—oh, | 
don’t know — of lots and lots of different 
things.” 

“ Well, then, the next time I stood by 
the sea to think of lots and lots of differ- 
ent things, I think I would keep my head 
to the shore rather than the other way, if 
I were you,” he observed. 

She took no notice of this remark be- 
yond turning and walking with her head 
held very erect until they were beginning 
to mount the wood. Then she suddenly 
faced about again. “Do you suppose 
that you saved my life?” she enquired 
rather disdainfully. 

He laughed. “I think that that is a 
very big way of putting it. If you say 
I’ve saved you from getting a ducking, it 
would be nearer the mark.” 

She shook her head again impatiently. 
“I’ve always wanted to save somebody’s 
life,” she presently added gravely. “1 
never did though. I saved a puppy’s life 
once, but that was nothing. There was 
no danger about it. It had only got 
caught ina trap.” 

“Do you wish particularly to get into 
danger?” 

“Ye—es, rather. Don’t you think it 
is rather — well —nice ?” 

“No, I don’t. I think it is particular] 
—well, nasty,” he answered. “Asa sol- 
dier, it is said to be part of my business, 
but if you will promise not to betray me, 
I will confess that I have a distinct objec- 
tion to it, if by any possibility it can be 
avoided.” 

She scanned his face gravely, as if to 
see whether he was in earnest. 

“Of course I meant useful danger,” 
she said rather loftily. ‘ Mordaunt is 
going to be a soldier too. He is going 
into the Guards. I don’t think I should 
care much about going into the Guards if 
I were a man.” 

“ Why not?” 

“T don’t know; I’ve seen some of them, 
and I think they are rather Molly Cod- 
dies. You are not a Guardsman, are 
you?” 


“T don’t know, I 
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“ Dear me, no. My regiment is in In- 
dia. Up in the Punjaub. The men I 
command are all brown.” 

“ Brown?” 

“Yes, with a sprinkling of yellow and 
black.” 


“Oh! And are they — nice?” 
He laughed. “Pretty nice, not particu- 
larly.” 


“ Are you going back to them soon?” 

“ Before long. I am home on leave for 
a year.” 

“Oh, for a whole year! that is a long 
time, isn’t it?” 

“ That depends upon what you have got 
to do in it,” the major answered rather 
glumly. 

They were now close to the house. So, 
as he was hardly in a condition to present 
himself he rang the hall-door bell, and 
when it was answered, bade his compan- 
ion a hasty good-night, and turned to re- 
trace his way. 

He had not gone very far, however, 
before he heard steps behind him, and an 
imperious little voice calling to him to 
stop. He stopped accordingly and turned 
round. 

“ What is it?” he enquired in a tone of 
surprise. 

“Nothing but that I haven’t thanked 
_ You didn’t suppose I was going to 
et you go without thanking you, did you? 
Why didn’t you give me proper time?” 

He laughed. “Is that all? There was 
nothing on earth to thank me about,” he 
answered. “ Good-night, little Lady Elly.” 

He was off across the grass, leaving 
her standing in the middle of the walk, 
gazing after him with an air of dissatisfac- 
tion mingled with displeasure. 

She was a nice little girl, he thought; 
really an uncommonly nice little girl. 
What a pity she would so soon be a 
woman! A pity, too, that things were — 
well, as they were in the family. Hap- 
pily it was no business of his, and he 
would take uncommonly good care not to 
let himself be drawn into their affairs. 
These Helversdales were not his sort nor 
he theirs, a fact he should take remarkably 
good care to make clear. There was no 
greater folly, he again assured himself 
authoritatively, than to let yourself get 
drawn into the concerns of people who 
were no kith or kin of yours, and with 
whom you had absolutely nothing in com- 
mon. 

By the time he had come to this pru- 
dent resolution, he was once more within 
the boundary of that isolated little spot of 
earth which called him lord. One end of 
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the house — the part where his own spe- 
cial den was situated —showed a pale 
glow of light, which fell in a greenish 
shower upon a row of tall tree-mallows 
which edged the brink. Standing where 
he was, you might have taken the whole 
thing for some luminous beetle or phos- 
phorescent mollusk perched upon the 
edge, and not quite certain to which of the 
two elements it belonged. It was an in- 
congruous, not to say ridiculous abode, for 
a man who was neither a pilot nor a smug- 
gler, but John Lawrence happily did not 
think of that. To him, for the time being, 
it represented home, and he quickened his 
steps as a man does when he is nearing 
his own abode. 

He found his frugal meal ready pre- 
pared waiting for him, and after hastily 
despatching it, settled down for the even- 
ing with his microscope and a green- 
shaded lamp, becoming forthwith absorbed 
in the entrancing intricacies of the Cte- 
nophore and Discophore. More than 
ever as he did so, he felt convinced that he 
had hit upon a vein of true ore, one which 
only needed proper working to prove an 
Eldorado. 

He sat up deep into the small hours, 
writing an elaborate statement to Professor 
Jenkyll, to go by the following morning’s 
post. As for little Elly Mordaunt and the 
Helversdales, he had all but forgotten 
that they existed. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
CONTEMPORARY LIFE AND THOUGHT IN 
FRANCE. 


For the last month nobody has been 
talking of anything but the chances for 
and against a European war, so that I 
have no choice but to begin by discussing 
them, even at the risk of appearing in a 
month’s time, when this article comes to 
be read, either to have failed in foresight 
or to have been a very safe prophet. 

I will confess, then, that I, in common 
with most of the Frenchmen I know, ex- 
pect no war between France and Ger- 
many. I expect no war, because I think 
Prince Bismarck was sincere in telling 
the Reichstag that Germany would not 
make the attack, and because in France 
you can hardly find a single person who 
really wishes for war, or who would regard 
it as anything short of a calamity. This 


pacific spirit springs, in various persons 
and classes, from very various causes. 
The more cultivated minds foresee the 
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infinite miseries which a war would entail, 
and feel that France ought not to take on 
herself the responsibility of incurring 
such ills; others take lower ground, and 
hold that it would be madness to enter on 
such a war without allies, while they are 
convinced that no European alliance is at 
present possible for us; and finally, the 
nation in general repudiates the idea of 
war simply because it wishes to live in 
peace and has no bellicose impulses at all. 
But all this is not the same thing as say- 
ing that if war were declared against us 
we should be disheartened or afraid. On 
the contrary, the very strength of the 
desire for peace would tend to quicken 
the indignation of the country against 
unprovoked aggression, to stimulate its 
ardor and confirm its resolution. France 
would feel to-day as Germany felt in 1870, 
and with even greater cause. 

Such being the position of things, and 
neither of the two countries being inclined 
to take the responsibility of beginning, I 
think it probable that the storm will not 
really burst. The violent attacks on 
France which fill the German newspapers, 
and which contrast so strikingly with the 
calm tone of our own press, I take to be 
inspired manifestations intended to influ- 
ence the members of the Reichstag and 
their constituents. Indeed, we in France 
are so thoroughly convinced of this, that 
on the whole these articles have created 
less soreness than those of some of the 
English journals, which have been doing 
all they could to embitter the relations 
between France and Germany by manu- 
facturing all sorts of imaginary pews as 
to the warlike intentions and military 
preparations of the two countries. 

But what, it may be asked, of General 
Boulanger? General Boulanger is bent 
on war—or so say the German and En- 
glish and Italian newspapers, day after 
day, and week after week. 

What the German and English and 
Italian newspapers say is pure hypothesis, 
with nothing definite to go upon. Gen- 
eral Boulanger is an active and energetic 
minister, and when this war of which 
everybody is talking does break out, he 
does not mean France to be caught nap- 
ping. He is simply doing his duty, and 
seeing to it that nothing is left undone 
which prudence requires to be done. Gen- 
eral Boulanger is also a man of genial and 
sympathetic nature, and with all his de- 
fects and all his mistakes, he has found 
his way to the hearts of both officers and 
men, and of officers of the most various 
political types. He speaks well; he knows 
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how to touch the patriotic chord ; he has 
evoked among his men a passion for work 
such as certainly did not exist among them 
before his time. Still, does it follow that 
he is bent on war? And if so, is it not 
rather curious that he should, for the sake 
of economy, have been granting such an 
unheard-of number of furloughs and post- 
ponements of service ? 

But even supposing that General Bou- 
langer did wish for war, I should say that 
that is just one reason the more why we 
shall not have it. Everybody knows that 
General Boulanger is ambitious ; he likes 
to speak, to show himself, to be talked of ; 
and he has been compromised by his 
intimate relations, not only with M. Clé- 
menceau and M. Laguerre, but with M. 
Rochefort himself, and by those foolish 
articles in which M. Rochefort threatened 
the government with a popular rising if 
M. Boulanger were compelled to resign. 
If General Boulanger really wishes for 
war, it can only be because he thinks he 
sees in it the means of rapidly building up 
his own fortunes, and because he knows 
that, whether victorious or vanquished, 
France would almost inevitably become 
the victim of a military despotism. Now 
the Republicans are not only well aware 
of this, but they have an almost excessive 
aversion to the military element. They 
nearly all of them hold General Boulanger 
in suspicion; and if once they were cer- 
tain that he wished for war, it would in 
itself be enough to make them pronounce 
for peace and turn him out of office. 

But if war is improbable, it unfortu- 
nately by no means follows that it is im- 
possible. We have not only the bitter 
rankling memories of 1870 to make it 
possible; we have the enormous arma- 
ments which have been brought together 
by the two countries, and which are drain- 
ing their strength; the very perfection of 
the instrument they have in their hands, 
which makes them weary of refraining 
from putting it to the proof ; the odious 
way in which certain papers, both German 
and French, set themselves to rake up in- 
ternational animosities, whether in pure 
bravado, or for party purposes, or simply 
to increase their circulation ; and the false 
news and sensational paragraphs pub- 
lished by other foreign journals, with a 
view to some object of their own, financial, 
commercial, or political. Moreover, it is 
not between France and Germany alone 
that war may break out, but between Rus- 
sia and Austria, or between Russia and 
England. The Eastern question may at 
any moment set fire to the Western, and 
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France may find herself dragged, against 
her will, into the mé/ée. And yet, in spite 
of so many clouds on the horizon, and in- 
deed just because the clouds are so many 
and so black that it is impossible to fore- 
see what disasters the tempest might not 
entail, I cannot, so far as we at present 
see, believe that the war will really break 
out. 

Having thus tendered an opinion on the 
questions which now hang in the balance, 
and which will no doubt have been decided 
in one way or the other before these lines 
are read, I may come back to the realities 
of the present, and say a word or two on 
the new government with which France 
has provided herself since the 11th of last 
December. Is it really to be called anew 
government? Some few of the heads of 
departments have exchanged offices, but 
the men themselves remain pretty much 
the same as before. M. Goblet has been 
moved from the Education Department to 
the Home Office, M. Sarrien from the 
Home Office to the Ministry of Justice, 
while others— MM. Boulanger, Aube, 
Granet, Lockroy, Millaud, and Develle — 
have been left just where they were, as 
ministers of war, marine, commerce, pub- 
lic works, and agriculture. The only new 
ministers are M. Dauphin, who takes M. 
Sadi Carnot’s place in finance, M. Berthe- 
lot, who succeeds M. Goblet as minister 
of public instruction, and M. Flourens, 
who succeeds M. de Freycinet at the For- 
eign Office. Practically, the new govern- 
ment represents just the same shades of 
opinion as the old. Why, then, was it 
ever changed? Why? The deputies 
themselves would find ithard tosay. Asa 
matter of fact, M. de Freycinet’s govern- 
ment was thrown out by accident, pure 
and simple ; and, with the present compo- 
sition of the Chamber of Deputies, any 
other government must always be at the 
mercy of such another accident. Whena 
new government comes into office, the 
Chamber allows it to live a little while, 
first out of curiosity, to see how it will get 
on; and next out of modesty, so as not to 
have a change of government quite every 
fortnight ; and finally, on account of the 
sheer impossibility of conceiving of any 
other which would have a better chance. 
After a few months curiosity has lost its 
edge, a good many of the deputies have 
been refused a favor by this or that cab- 
inet minister, others of them are being 
worried by their electoral committees, who 
complain that they have not kept their 
pledges and carried reforms ; and others, 
again, begin to feel the stirrings of an 
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appetite for office. Thus, on some ques- 
tion or other—it does not in the least 
signify what—some hundred and fifty 
members of the Left are found only too 
willing to vote with the hundred and 
eighty members of the Right, who for 
their part make a practice of voting 
against the government, simply by way of 
keeping the country unsettled, and mak- 
ing the existence of any Republican min- 
istry all but impossible. This time, the 
budget has been the occasion for the 
crisis; and it is not easy to say which 
was the most to blame —the government 
for its want of backbone, the budget 
committee for its caprice and incapacity, 
or the Chamber for its levity and incon- 
sequence. 

M. Baihaut, the minister of public 
works, had been so worn out by the im- 
portunities of the Radicals and the con- 
cessions made to them by M. de Frey- 
cinet, that he had sent in his resignation 
so early as last November, and had been 
replaced by M. Millaud. This first dis- 
placement was but too sure an omen of 
what was to follow. 

M. Sadi Carnot had drafted a budget 
which, indeed, had nothing very striking 
about it, but which had at Yeast this merit 
— that it made no attempt to deceive the 
country with the illusion of an unreal 
prosperity, and that it put an end to the 
system of extraordinary budgets, and to 
the usual treasury artifices by which the 
ever-increasing deficit had year after year 
been concealed. It met the existing defi- 
cits by a loan and an additional tax on 
alcohol, and established for the future an 
honest balance between revenue and ex- 
penditure. The committee, of which M. 
Rouvier was chairman, with M. Wilson as 
reporter, and M. Camille Dreyfus as its 
most influential member, appeared from 
the very beginning to have but one object 
in view — that of subjecting the minister 
of finance to a crushing defeat. The com- 
mittee was composed of the most hetero- 
= elements ; its members had no 

asis of agreement; and they were, be- 
sides, so negligent of the work entrusted 
to them that out of thirty-three members, 
there were never more than from twelve 
to fifteen present at a sitting. The grav- 
est decisions—the retention of the ex- 
traordinary budget, the suppression or 
reduction of the sinking fund, a merciless 
lopping of the public-worship estimates, 
and the introduction of the income tax — 
were carried by majorities of seven or 
eight votes against five or six. If M. 
Sadi Carnot had had any force of charac- 
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ter, he would immediately have sent in his 
resignation, and called on the Chamber to 
settle by its vote the difference between 
him and the committee; if M. de Frey- 
cinet had had anything like the resolute- 
ness which the country has a right to 
expect of a prime minister, he would have 
steadily supported the proposals of M. 
Sadi Carnot, which he had already ap- 
proved. Instead of this, he used all his 
influence to keep M. Sadi Carnot at his 
post when he showed symptoms of resign- 
ing, and urged him, in the name of Repub- 
lican unity, to make the concessions de- 
manded by the committee; and M. Sadi 
Carnot, after dropping some natural tears, 
wiped them and yielded. Under these 
conditions the budget came up to the 
Chamber, presented by a minister whose 
authority had been destroyed by weak 
concessions and a committee equally dis- 
credited, because its leading members 
were justly accused of caring for nothing 
but the gratification of personal ambitions 
by the overthrow of the minister. Thus 
leaderless, and left to their own impulses, 
the mass of the deputies only thought to 
please their constituents by throwing out 
the loan, rejecting all new taxes, and vot- 
ing reductions in every item of the budget. 

It was one of the least considerable 
members of the Chamber, the Comte de 
Douville-Maillefeu, a buffoon and a fa- 
natic, who invented the formula that finally 
upset the whole economy of the budget — 
“ No loan, no new taxes;” and the Cham- 
ber forthwith proceeded to vote a reduc- 
tion of six hundred thousand francs on 
the salaries of the finance department. 
This was giving M. Sadi Carnot his dis- 
missal in sufficiently plain terms. At the 
instance of MM. Fernand Faure, De Dou- 
ville-Maillefeu, and Colfavru, the Chamber 
went on to vote without remonstrance one 
after another of the proposed reductions, 
under the eyes of a government helplessly 
outnumbered, which could but lift its 
hands to heaven in despair. M. de Frey- 
cinet succeeded, indeed, in saving the es- 
timates of his own department; but the 
final crisis was only postponed. When it 
came to the turn of the ministry of the 
interior, M. Colfavru, of the Extreme Left, 
and M. Raoul Duval, of thé Right, de- 
manded the abolition of all the sub-prefec- 
tures ; and in spite of the interposition of 
M. de Freycinet, who very justly urged 
that the administration of the country 
cannot be revolutionized by a vote on the 
budget, and that it takes a law to abolish 
an institution which it took a law to create, 
the suppression or the sub-prefectures 
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was actually passed, by a coalition of the 
entire Right with the Extreme Left and a 
portion of the Radical Left. Under cir- 
cumstances such as these M.de Freycinet 
could no longer retain office. It has been 
suggested that he had himself courted this 
defeat, because he foresaw international 
complications with which he did not care 
to cope. This I believe to be pure cal- 
umny. He retired from office because, 
after having coquetted with the Radicals 
for the space of eleven months, after hav- 
ing shown himself so lavish of favors and 
so liberal of places, he found he could not 
count on their support. He had had 
enough of it, and he would be their dupe 
no longer. 

But where was the president of the re- 
public to find a successor to M. de Frey- 
cinet? It was hard enough for him to 
have to give up the only prime minister 
he really likes ; and he was moreover fully 
convinced that any step in the direction of 
the Radical Left would be fatal for the 
country. There can be no doubt that M. 
de Freycinet, with his moderate opinions 
and his conciliatory attitude towards the 
Radicals, was fitter than anybody else to 
carry on the business of the country in a 
Chamber where the Moderates and the 
Radicals have pretty nearly equal forces 
at their disposal, and where neither the 
one section nor the other can by itself 
commaad a majority. 

To be strictly in order from a Parlia- 
mentary point of view, M. Grévy ought to 
have sent for M. Clémenceau, the leader 
of the Extreme Left, and invited him to 
form a government. M. Clémenceau 
would have declined, and would thus have 
been compelled to admit his own impo- 
tence for anything but negation and de- 
struction. But M. Grévy could not bring 
himself to take such a step, for M. Clé- 
menceau’s majority had, after all, been 
only a coalition majority, which could not 
possibly furnish the elements of a min- 
istry. He thought for a moment of M. 
Floquet, whose Jacobin views and procliv- 
ities gained him in former days the favor 
of the Radicals, and who since then, as 
president of the Chamber, has succeeded 
in conciliating the good-will of all. But 
M. Floquet was little disposed to follow 
the example of his predecessor, M. Bris- 
son, whose brief career as prime minister 
had cost him his chance of the presidency 
of the republic; and there were not want- 
ing those who should remind M. Grévy 
how M. Floquet had made himself notori- 
ous in 1867 by crying “ Vive la Pologne!” 
in the ears of the emperor of Russia on 
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the very eve of the day of the attempt 
of Berezowski. M. Grévy therefore ap- 
pealed to the patriotism of M. Goblet, the 
most capable of the members of the fallen 
Cabinet, a good speaker and a man of 
energy, and fairly well regarded by the 
more moderate section of the Radical 
party. 

In accepting office, M. Goblet retained 
the Radical members of the late govern- 
ment, M. Lockroy and M. Granet; he re- 
tained the specialists, M. Boulanger and 
M. Aube, each of whom had made himself 
a power in his own department; and he 
retained also MM. Millaud, Develle, and 
Sarrien, the representatives of the Mod- 
erate element in M. de Freycinet’s Cabi- 
net; and finally, he put in three new men 
— M. Dauphin, who had made some mark 
in the Senate as a member of the budget 
committee; M. Berthelot, the great chem- 
ist, a very learned and philosophic person, 
who, as inspector-general, and as a mem- 
ber of the Conseil Supérieur, had already 
acquired great experience in the adminis- 
tration of the education department; and 
M. Flourens, son of the naturalist, and 
brother of the too famous commander of 
the troops of the Commune, who, whether 
as councillor of state or as director of 
public worship, has given proof of great 
energy and capacity, but also, it must be 
added, of something less of tact and flexi- 
bility than is to be desired in a foreign 
minister. But, on the whole, the three 
portfolios of finance, education, and for- 
eign affairs were given to men of high 
standing; and, so far as collective ability 
is concerned, the new government is, if 
anything, superior to the old. 

The Radicals are by no means satisfied ; 
they hoped that the new departure would 
be a step in the direction in which they 
were driving the republic; and they were 
disappointed to find that the three new 
ministers practically belonged to the Mod- 
erate party. Moreover, three under-sec- 
retaryships of state were at the same time 
done away with, of which two, at least, had 
been held by men taken from their ranks ; 
and only M. la Porte was retained at the 
Marine, where a director of the colonial 
service, who must be pretty nearly inde- 
pendent, is indispensable. Another cause 
of discontent was found in the extremely 
small proportion of deputies in the new 
Cabinet. MM. Goblet, Lockroy, Granet, 
and Sarrien are the only members of the 
Chamber; MM. Berthelot, Dauphin, Mil- 
laud, and Develle are in the Senate; and 
MM. Boulanger, Aube, and Flourens are 
not in Parliament at all. It is noticeable 
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that the Senate has as strong a represen- 
tation in the Cabinet as the Chamber 
itself, and it has been repeatedly said that 
M. Goblet accepted office only on M. 
Grévy’s promising to call upon the Senate 
to dissolve the Chamber if the govern- 
ment should be placed ina minority. The 
story is certainly false; but it is also cer- 
tain that this last crisis has convinced 
everybody that if this Chamber cannot 
keep a government in office there is noth- 
ing for it but a dissolution. 

This idea of a possible dissolution is in 
everybody’s mind just now, and it has the 
best possible effect on the Chamber. It 
is to this that we owe the comparatively 
reasonable temper in which the debate on 
the budget has been resumed; it is this 
alone that gives the government a chance 
of going on; but for this the hostile coali- 
tion of Right and Left would already have 
swept itaway. To each individual deputy 
a dissolution means the heavy outlay of a 
fresh candidature, with the risk of not 
being returned after all; and no one, either 
on the Right or the Left, regards sucha 
prospect with pleasure. It must be added 
that in France, ever since the experiment 
of the sixteenth of May, 1877, a certain 
character of compulsion or coercion at- 
taches in many people’s minds to the idea 
of a dissolution. It has come to be re- 
garded, not as a normal incident of the 
Parliamentary system, not as the regular 
method of obtaining the casting vote of 
the country in case of disagreement be- 
tween the government and the Chambers, 
but rather as an attempt on the part of 
the government to force the opinion of the 
ee ge The Right and the Radicals are 

oth protesting most energetically before- 
hand against a dissolution; they want to 
goon with the expedient of “ provisional 
twelfths,” which has already been had 
recourse to for January and February, and 
which obliges the government to live from 
hand to mouth, and never allows them 
time for a general election. 

Nevertheless, it is abundantly clear that 
we shall never have a working majority, 
or a government worthy of the name, till 
the country has been allowed the oppor- 
tunity of pronouncing decisively for or 
against a government of known and deter- 
mined opinions. So long as the elections 
have to be taken, like those of the 4th of 
October last, on ill-defined but high-sound- 
ing programmes —so long as, under the 
pretext of Republican concentration, the 
most incongruous names and opinions are 
to be found on a single list —so long we 
need not look to have a Chamber capable 
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either of governing or of being governed. 
It all comes to this, that there is but one 
man in the whole array of the Left who 
can really form a government, and that 
man is M. Ferry. He alone represents a 
definite policy. It is said that M. de 
Freycinet has at last come to this conclu- 
sion himself; and that under the auspices 
of M. Grévy, a reconciliation has been 
brought about between the two statesmen, 
with a view to common action in case of a 
dissolution. If this is true, it is not im- 
possible that such action might prove 
effectual; for the recent elections in the 
departments of the Nord and La Manche 
prove that the successes of the Right in 
the campaign of last October were due to 
nothing but the unreasoning reaction of 
feeling produced by the attacks to which 
M. Ferry and the Opportunists had been 
subjected by their opponents. 
Nevertheless, the Right remains the 
great obstacle in the way of the republic. 
Its irreconcilable attitude makes it every 
day more difficult to construct a Conserva- 
tive Republican party, which might ed it- 
self with the Moderate Left, and thus alone 
hold out to France and the republic the 
hope of a pacific future. M. Raoul Duval 
has lost no time in justifying the doubts 
we expressed four months ago as to his 
capacity for leading a Liberal-Conserva- 
tive party. After making a very striking 
and brilliant speech in the general debate 
on the budget; after reproaching the Re- 
publicans with their clumsy and vexatious 
policy with regard to the Church and 
their incapacity for finance, and the Right 
with the impotence of its opposition, the 
uselessness of its regrets, and the vanity 
of its hopes, he has gone on to prove him- 
self just as prejudiced and just as impolitic 
as any of those whom he so eloquently 
denounced. He took an opportunity, on 
the Foreign Office estimates, to demand 
the instant evacuation of Tonquin—a 
measure which, if he were prime minister 
himself, he never would dream of carrying 
out; and after thus gratifying his old 
grudge against M. Ferry, he proceeded to 
make himself, by his great speech on the 
suppression of the sub-prefectures, the 
chief factor in the fall of M. de Freycinet. 
It was a mere freak—such as might be 
expected, indeed, from members of the 
Extreme Left, who are quite accustomed 
to lead the way to a quagmire without 
troubling themselves as to the result; but 
wholly unpardonable in a man who was 
taking upon himself to preach wisdom and 
impartiality all round. His sudden death 
has deprived the Parliament and the coun- 
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try of an able and amiable man, but this 
loss is of nc political consequence at all, 
for M. Raoul Duval would never have 
played a leading part in affairs, nor be- 
come a true statesman. 

Meanwhile the government has quietly 
begun its work. It has gathered up the 
fragments of the budget so cruelly cut up 
by the Chamber; it has pieced them to- 

ether as best it could; it now asks no 
oan, imposes no new taxes — though of 
course it has issued government bonds 
and raised the duty on sugar, which comes 
to precisely the same thing. It will thus 
get some sort of a budget passed this 
year; and for 1888 it will contrive a new 
one, for which we may wish, but scarcely 
hope, a better fate than that of the last. 
As to the extraordinary budget, the ru- 
mors of war and the military preparations 
of Germany have made it impossible to 
do without it. When Germany is forbid- 
ding the exportation of horses and calling 
seventy-one thousand men of the reserve 
into the ranks, France can hardly be 
blamed for anticipating her supplies for 
war material. Apart from this setting of 
the budget in order, which has nothing 
brilliant or imposing about it, the govern- 
ment has had the good sense to make no 
promises. It has held out no hopes to 
the municipal councillors who urged the 
restoration of the mayoralty of Paris. It 
has told the committee charged with the 
bill for the separation of Church and 
State that it considered the measure 
neither ripe nor politic, and would cer- 
tainly oppose it. It has had the courage 
to let it be seen that in its opinion the 
first business of a government is to gov- 
ern, and not to introduce reforms every 
twenty-four hours. One of the worst evils 
from which the country suffers —an evil 
arising from our electoral system, with its 
accompaniment, the electoral programme 
—is the idea, deeply embedded in the 
brains of most Frenchmen, that the nor- 
mal occupation of Parliament and its min- 
isters is reform, interminable reform, A 
large number of our people live in per- 
petual discontent with the order of things 
in which they find themselves, in a per- 
petual effort to bring about a different 
order of things, and in perpetual disap- 
pointment, because changing the order of 
things is slow and difficult work. Hence 
there grows up in people’s minds a really 
revolutionary tendency; and so much the 
more because the Chamber, still bent on 
dazzling the constituencies, is always open- 
ing up the largest, the gravest, and the 
most far-reaching questions — questions 
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far too weighty ever to come to anything 
—instead of applying itself to modest, 
useful, and feasible improvements, which 
oo would agree with, but nobody 
could make any noise about. 

This mania for playing to the political 
gallery gets worse every day; the scrutin 
de liste has done almost nothing to dimin- 
ish it. The affair of the sub-prefectures 
is a strong instance of it. To please the 
majority who voted for suppression, M. 
Goblet is bringing in a bill for suspending 
sixty-eight of them by way of experiment. 
But no one now wishes to carry even this 
partial suppression; for what if all the 
threatened arrondissements should turn 
against those who voted away their sub- 
prefects? The close dependence of the 
deputies on their constituents, and of min- 
isters on the deputies, the constant inter- 
ference of the deputies in matters of 
administration, and the total absence of 
ministerial firmness and self-reliance, are 
throwing discredit on the Parliamentary 
system ; and we find statesman after states- 
man rising up against it, and demanding 
a system analogous to that of the United 
States, with an executive wholly indepen- 
dent of the legislature. M. Pascal, who 
is a Bonapartist, M. Andrieux and M. Ca- 
rette, who are moderate Republicans, and 
M. Naquet, who is a Radical, all agree in 
crying up, whether by speech or pamphlet, 
this imitation of American institutions. 
Unfortunately, I suspect that if we were 
to adopt it we should only be exchanging 
the ills from which we suffer for others at 
least as bad. The fundamental mischief 
lies in our system of democratic central- 
ization, which has for its almost inevitable 
corollary a Czsarian despotism. It has 
perverted our Parliamentary system, and 
made it difficult to work it; anc undera 
governmental system like that of the 
United States it would soon lead to anar- 
chy and a dictatorship. But how are we 
to get out of the dilemma? Is it possible 
to produce a salutary reaction? I hardly 
think it. Happily for us, in real life the 
social and political forces rarely develop 
their full logical consequences. But there 
is no doubt that we are ina position of 
unstable equilibrium, which means that 
we may at any moment be precipitated 
into a military despotism. 

It must also be admitted that, so far as 
mere chance goes, the third republic has, 
ever since the death of Gambetta, been 
having a run of ill luck. Our financial 
complications have not sprung entirelv 
from the shortsightedness and incompe- 
tence of the Chamber, but to some extent 
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from the failure of the Paris Bourse and 
the general industrial crisis. Our politi- 
cal difficulties of the last year and a half 
are not to be imputed wholly to the igno- 
rance or the passion of men and the im- 
perfection of institutions ; they have been 
due in some measure to the fact that the 
defeat of Langson threw M. Ferry out of 
office at a moment when there was noth- 
ing in the position of parties to justify a 
change of government. One can almost 
understand the aversion with which some 
persons even now regard the Tonquin ex- 
pedition, when one thinks of the persistent 
ill luck which has attended it. The death 
of Paul Bert has given fresh force to their 
recriminations. It has certainly been a 
great loss and misfortune to the country, 
and it caused at the time, even amongst 
his political adversaries, a widespread and 
painful sensation. With all his faults — 
his anti-religious fanaticism, his political 
narrowness, his levity and self-will in deal- 
ing with some questions—and even in 
spite of the serious error he committed in 
mixing himself up with certain financial 
undertakings, he had qualities, both of 
mind and character, which earned him 
the admiration of many and the regrets of 
all. It was not a delicate or a refined 
mind, but it was robust and wide. His 
studies prepared him to be rather a liter- 
ary than a scientific man, and indeed he 
never to the end of his life lost his taste 
for poetry and the classics. After train- 
ing for the bar, he suddenly swerved into 
medicine and the study of physiology, 
and here it was that he found his true 
vocation. He became demonstrator to 
Claude Bernard, and thence passed rap- 
idly on — thanks to the good-will of M. 
Duruy, who was then in office —to the 
Faculty of Sciences at Bordeaux, and 
then to that of Paris. His experiments 
on animal grafting brought him early into 
reputation; but no one at that time imag- 
ined that he was to become a figure in 
politics. By birth, and to all appearance 
by conviction, he belonged to that section 
of the Bonapartists of the Yonne which 
had retained the democratic and anti-cler- 
ical traditions of the beginning of the cen- 
tury, and along with them a vein of ardent 
patriotism. It was this patriotic fervor 
which, from the outbreak of the Franco- 
German war, drew him to Gambetta and 
the rest of those who stood out for a war 
a outrance to retrieve the honor of France ; 
and, after taking part in the national de- 
fence, he naturally found himself at the 
end of the war a member of the Gambet- 
tist party; his violent and domineering 
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disposition and his strong democratic and 
anti-religious views even ranking him with 
the Left of that party. From 1870 on- 
wards he continued to form a part of our 
political assemblies, though without exer- 
cising any great influence, except in the 
matter of primary education, “secular, 
gratuitous, and compulsory,” of which he 
was one of the most persevering and elo- 
quent champions. The most remarkable 
thing in his career at this time was the 
way in which, despite the absorbing inter- 
ests of political life, he never for a single 
day laid aside his scientific pursuits. Not 
only did he furnish the brilliant scientific 
notices in the République Francaise, but 
he went on with his researches in the labo- 
ratory of the Sorbonne, and produced those 
works on respiration and atmospheric 
pressure which have done such service to 
the science of medicine, and which won 
him the membership of the Academy of 
Sciences. But even this was not enough 
to satisfy his restless and ardent nature. 
He aspired to higher honors and more 
splendid services. He had been one of the 
most determined partisans of the colonial 
policy and the Tonquin expedition. When 
the time came for organizing the adminis- 
tration of the new dependency, he felt that 
it rested with those who had taken the 
responsibility of the enterprise to face the 
dangers and meet the difficulties of the 
period of organization. He asked for and 
obtained the post of resident general, and 
— fully aware of the risk he was incurring, 
at his age, and with his sanguine temper- 
ament — he left with his whole household 
for Tonquin. It is hardly possible to 
render too high a tribute to this determi- 
nation of Paul Bert. This single act of 
faith and courage did more to reconcile 
public opinion to our distant acquisition 
than any number of books and speeches ; 
and if there are any Frenchmen who now 
venture to try their fortunes or trust their 
capital on the banks of the Red River, it 
is to his example that we owe their enter- 
prise. His premature death makes it very 
difficult to form an impartial opinion of 
his administration ; but even here we may 
safely affirm that his brief residence at 
Hanoi will not have been unfruitful. In 
spite of some disagreeable collisions with 
the military authorities —for which they 
and not he were mainly responsible — in 
spite of some ill-considered and even ille- 
gal proceedings, prompted by his despotic 
temper, which laid him open to the impu- 
tation of having allowed himself to be 
— by motives of personal interest — 

e has at least opened the way and shown 
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us in what manner colonial affairs ought 
to be dealt with. Taking his cue from the 
method adopted by the English in their 
colonies, he asked and obtained full pow- 
ers from the government, so as to be free 
to act rapidly, and without hindrance from 
administrative routine at home. Once 
arrived in Tonquin, he laid aside all his 
European prejudices, anti-clerical or other, 
and applied himself to the single task of 
making the most he could of the natural 
advantages of the country in the shortest 
possible time. Gifted with indomitable 
energy and a singular perspicacity of 
mind, he contrived to surround himself 
with admirable subordinates ; and whether 
we look to the organization of the revenue, 
the development of commerce, or the in- 
itiation of public works, it is astonishing 
to see what results were obtained in so 
extremely limited a space of time. His 
ceaseless activity was undoubtedly the 
cause of his illness and his death. He 
would not take care of himself during the 
hot season; he would not take the proper 
precautions to arrest the threatening mal- 
ady. He died with the serenity and cour- 
age ofa hero, and his successor, M. Bi- 
hourd — himself an able administrator — 
has only to follow in his steps in order to 
achieve the work which he began. 

Whilst our affairs in Tonquin have 
been undergoing these vicissitudes, impor- 
tant changes have been taking place in 
some of our other colonial possessions. 
M. de Brazza has been appointed governor 
of the Congo and Gaboon, and has ob- 
tained — not without some difficulty — for 
the organization of those vast and per- 
haps not very serviceable territories, pow- 
ers analogous to those exercised by M. 
Paul Bert in Tonquin; and it now rests 
with him to prove that he unites the quali- 
ties of the administrator to those of the 
explorer. In Madagascar, M. Le Myre 
de Vilers has hardly succeeded in making 
the treaty concluded with the Hovas some- 
thing less of an illusion, and securing to 
France an influential part in the counsels 
of the Malagasy government. In Tunis 
the French protectorate has passed from 
the hands of M. Cambon into those of 
M. Massicault. What M. Bert was plan- 
ning to do in Tonquin — under conditions, 
it must be admitted, of much greater diffi- 
culty —— M. Cambon, at Tunis, was the 
first to carry into effect; and we are in- 
debted to him for a very fine example of 
the way in which a country under a pro- 
tectorate ought to be treated. Todrawon 
the home exchequer for only the most in- 


apart, Tunis costs us hardly more than 
some forty or fifty thousand francs a year) ; 
to take, within the protectorate itself, no 
action savoring of violence or precipita- 
tion; to carry out gradual improvements, 
financial, judicial, and administrative, by 
dint of convincing the local authorities of 
the advantage to be derived from them, — 
such was his programme; and he carried 
it out with a skill, a perseverance, an inde- 
pendence of routine and of external influ- 
ence, which have made him, amongst all 
our colonial administrators, a type apart, 
and given him a place above the rest. I 
cannot doubt that in the diplomatic career 
on which he has now entered at Madrid he 
will give proof of qualities no less valu- 
able ; but his departure from Tunis has 
been viewed in France with almost as 
much regret as in the protectorate itself. 
His successor, who, like himself, was one 
of our most able prefects, will find his 
task nota little facilitated by the prece- 
dents M. Cambon has left behind him. 
But everything will depend on his follow- 
ing them. It is curious how, in this mat- 
ter of colonizing, as in so many other 
matters, we Frenchmen have often made 
a brilliant, even a dazzling, start, but have 
proved wanting in those qualities of stead- 
iness and assiduity which alone could 
have rendered our work a lasting success. 
We can find a man or two capable of a 
daring creation; but we cannot furnish 
the regiment of energetic and faithful 
subordinates, the careful, modest, and 
laborious agents who are needed to de- 
velop, slowly but surely, what has been so 
splendidly begun. 

It may almost be said to be the same in 
science. What is lacking with us is the 
crowd of workers, not of the first rank, 
who should be dogging the steps of dis- 
covery, seizing on its deductions and mul- 
tiplying its applications. France is as 
wail off as any other country for originat- 
ors and inventors; but she is not, like 
Germany, one vast laboratory of humble 
and hardworking students, toiling to make 
the most of every new indication. Our 
men of science are mostly formed in soli- 
tude; they are self-taught men, for the 
most part; they have gone through no 
stated course of discipline. Yet if this 
comparative isolation has its inconvenien- 
ces, it has also its advantages. Not many 
other nations can claim the honor of hav- 
ing opened up so many new roads, so 
much unexplored territory, in scientific 
research, in archeology, or in erudition. 
That the spirit of discovery is still alive 
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and abundant proof. While M. Marcel 
Desprez was carrying his experiments on 
the transmission of force by electricity 
into the domain of practical utility ; while 
M. Maspéro was coming up from Egypt 
laden with the glory of discovered treas- 
ures as eloquent of the history of ancient 
Egypt as those of Mariette himself, and 
in the obtaining of which he had displayed 
an ingenuity worthy of Champollion ; while 
M. de Sarzec was finding in Chaldza the 
remains of an unknown civilization ; while 
MM. Pottier and Reinach were presenting 
in their work on Myrrhina the results of 
their excavations, which have unearthed 
those marvellous potteries, more varied 
and lovely even than the exquisite ware of 
Tanagra, discovered by another French- 
man, M. Rayet; while M. Homolle, in 
his monograph on Delos, was making us 
familiar with the whole organization, reli- 
gious and economic, of that ancient sanc- 
tuary, taken from the very archives of the 
temple itself, on which, by a happy com- 
bination of skill and good luck, he had 
been enabled to lay his hands, —all this 
while a French engineer and his wife, M. 
and Mme. Dieulafoy, were making discov- 
eries in Persia worthy to be placed beside 
those of Botta or Mariette. With the 
slenderest material resources, but by 
prodigies of energy and sagacity, they 
succeeded in discovering part of the palace 
of Darius at Susa; and there they found, 
in addition to innumerable engraved 
stones and bricks covered with cuneiform 
inscriptions, some bas-reliefs in enamelled 
brick which are absolutely unique in the 
history of art. These bas-reliefs, which 
decorated the great hall of audience, are 
remarkable not only for a purity of design 
which challenges comparison with the 
early works of Greek art, but for a har- 
mony of color and a perfection of technical 
execution which prove that the art of en- 
amelling pottery must have been known 
in Persia from a very remote antiquity. 
In addition to the lions which form the 
frieze, these bas-reliefs represent a pro- 
cession of warriors in whose rich costume 
we find a faithful reproduction of the 
description left us by Herodotus of the 
guards of Darius —the Immortals. Mme. 
Dieulafoy, who has thrown herself with 
masculine energy into the work of explora- 
tion, wearing a man’s dress, enduring the 
same fatigues with her husband, directing 
the workmen, and looking after them with 
sleepless vigilance, is also an authoress, 
and it is to her that we owe the charming 
work, “La Susiane, La Perse, La Chal- 
dée,” just issued by Hachette. 
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This time, as usual, it is from Hacheitte’s 
that we get the most important of the 
illustrated books that come with the New 
Year. .Elisée Reclus adds a new volume, 
on Africa, to his great “ Géographie Uni- 
verselle;” while his brother, Onesimus 
Reclus, gives us, under the title “En 
France,” a description of our own country, 
full of force and spirit and even poetry, 
though sometimes not a little bizarre in 
manner. The fourth volume of MM. Per- 
rot and Chipiez’s ancient history of art 
is taken up with Sardinia, Judza, and 
Asia Minor. The two former countries 
furnish but a scanty harvest to the histo- 
rian of art, though M. Chipiez’s reproduc- 
tion of the temple of Ezekiel is extremely 
interesting. But, on the other hand, that 
part of the volume which deals with the 
history of the Hetéans, that extraordinary 
people whose civilizatign—not to say 
their very existence —was only a few 
years ago quite unknown, but who exer- 
cised an indisputable influence on the 
civilization of Greece, is quite a revela- 
tion. The present volume completes the 
review of the civilizations and forms of 
art which preceded and led up to that of 
Greece; and the authors have now to 
enter on the subject of Greek art itself. 
This will form the core and centre of their 
work —a work which, for its literary and 
artistic qualities, as well as its archeolog- 
ical value, is likely to prove the finest 
monument yet reared to ancient art. An- 
other appearance which will be hailed by 
lovers of Greece and of Greek art is that 
of the first volume of M. Duruy’s “ His- 
toire des Grecs.” This indefatigable 
author had no sooner put the finishing 
touch to his masterly “History of the 
Romans,” in seven quarto volumes, than 
he began a history of the Greeks on the 
same plan, its innumerable and admirable 
engravings forming a running commentary 
on the text, archzxological, artistic, and 
picturesque. To turn over this volume is 
like taking a tour in Greece and going the 
round of all the museums to boot. It is 
really fine to see M. Duruy, after his long 
professorial career and his several years 
of service as minister of public instruc- 
tion, scorning repose and committing him- 
self to schemes the mere extent of which 
might stagger a man with the best of his 
life before him. A much younger man 
than M. Duruy, M. E. Desjardins, who, in 
his “ Administrative and Political Geog- 
raphy of Roman Gaul,” had undertaken a 
far less crushing task, has died leaving 
his work unfinished. The fourth and con- 
cluding volume will be finished by the 
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greatest of our historical geographers, M. 
Longnon. 

We come next to works of somewhat 
less remote interest. We have already 
noticed the first volume of M. Albert 
Sorel’s “ Europe and French Revolution ” 
(Plon), which appeared in 1885, and formed 
a masterly introduction to the body of the 
work, describing — with, indeed, an almost 
bewildering profusion of thought and fact 
—the position of each of the European 
States, and of France herself in relation 
to them, at the outbreak of the Revolution. 
The second volume, on the fall of the 
monarchy, goes to the heart of the sub- 
ject. It is no longer a vast survey of the 
situation, but a detailed narrative of the 
events which, from the summoning of the 
States-General to Valmy, were leading up 
to the European coalition against France, 
the fall of the monarchy, and the procla- 
mation of the republic. M. Sorel had 
tried his hand in fiction before he took to 
history ; he has spent years in the diplo- 
matic service, and he is now, as secretary 
to the presidency of the Senate, behind 
the scenes of the political stage ; and with 
all this experience he brings to his task a 
rare combination of qualifications. He 
has the penetrating precision, the calm 
and impartial judgment, of the diplomatist 
and the philosopher, who sees the hidden 
springs of action and event, and who is 
not to be put off with words or carried 
away by illusions; and, at the same time, 
his vivid imagination seizes on the dra- 
matic points a the story, and makes the 
actors in it instinct with life. He sur- 
prises you alternately by the vigor of his 
pencil and the serene imperturbability of 
his judgment. 

The history of diplomacy seems just 
now a favorite subject. This is probably 
to be attributed in part to the freedom 
with which the archives of the Foreign 
Office are thrown open to students and the 
impulse given by the publications of the 
committee charged with the management 
of these records. The committee has al- 
ready issued one volume of its Catalogue, 
two of Instructions to French Ambassa- 
dors between 1648 and 1789—one for 
Austria, edited by M. Sorel, and one for 
Sweden, by M. Geffroy — and two volumes 
of a systematic inventory of documents, on 
the a of the English Calendars of State 
Papers. One of these consists of the em- 
bassies of MM. de Marillac and de Cas- 
tillon, and the other contains the first part 


of the papers of Barthélemy, the ambas- | 





Every year now witnesses the publication 
of a considerable number of works the 
substance of which is entirely derived 
from Foreign Office documents. One of 
the most recent is that of M. Vandal on 
the mission of the Marquis de Villeneuve 
at Constantinople (1728-1741). M. Van- 
dal has been devoting himself for some 
years to the foreign policy of France in 
eastern Europe during the eighteenth cen- 
tury. His book on Louis XV. and Eliza- 
beth of Russia was, and deserved to be, a 
great success. The present volume has 
less of romantic incident, but it has a 
higher historical importance. The Mar- 
quis de Villeneuve was the founder of 
those friendly and intimate relations be- 
tween France and the Ottoman Porte 
which long secured us a preponderating 
influence in the East, and the results of 
which are felt even now. The romantic 
element is not quite absent either. There 
is plenty of it in the charming story of the 
adventures of the Comte-Pacha de Bonne- 
val. Most of the papers contained in the 
valuable Annals of the Ecole des Sciences 
Politiques also bear on the history of 
diplomacy; and the movement in this 
direction has been further marked by the 
inauguration of a Society of Diplomatic 
History, with a quarterly review of its 
own, at the head of which we find the 
names of De Broglie, Geffroy, Rothan — 
an ample guarantee of the value of the 
work. 

Another branch of study which has 
grown to exceptional importance in our 
day is the history of art. In addition to 
the lectures of the Ecole des Beaux Arts 
and those of the professor of esthetics at 
the Collége de France, the Ecole du 
Louvre, opened some three years ago, is 
devoted especially to this subject. Two 
new courses of lectures have just been 
commenced there — one by M. Lafenestre 
on oil painting and one by M. Courajod 
on French sculpture. Several publishers 
— MM. Quantin, Baschet, and Ronain in 
particular — devote themselves almost ex- 
clusively to works on art, while others, 
without making it a specialty, are con- 
stantly bringing out costly and beautiful 
volumes of the same description. Thus, 
M. Plon, himself a man of fine taste and 
learning, to whom we are already indebted 
for an exhaustive biography of Benvenuto 
Cellini, with a critical catalogue of his 
works, has just produced a splendid vol- 
ume on Leone and Pompeo Leoni, two 
sculptors of the sixteenth century patron- 
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Renaissance in France has now reached 
its third volume. M. Lafenestre, a good 
writer and a thorough connoisseur, who 
has already given us the first volume of 
an exquisite Fittle history of Italian paint- 
ing, now publishes a work on Titian, per- 
haps the most important of which the 
great Venetian has yet been the subject. 
Not Titian only, but all Venice, lives in 
his book ; we trace the influences by which 
Titian was formed, and see how, far from 
being an isolated genius, he was the prod- 
uct of those who had toiled before him, 
and the centre, in his own day, of a group 
of worthy emulators. 

We have also to note one or two impor- 
tant contributions to the history of music. 
It is, of course, on Richard Wagner that 
everybody’s curiosity converges at pres- 
ent, and while we wait for the approaching 
performance of “ Lohengrin” at the Eden 
Theatre, notices of him and his work come 
thick and fast. The most complete and 
interesting life of Wagner that has yet 
appeared in France, not to say in Europe, 
is that of M. Jullien (Ronain), already 
known for good work in this department. 
With some few insignificant exceptions, 
M. Jullien has informed himself very care- 
fully on all the details of Wagner’s career, 
and has faithfully followed the vicissitudes 
of his hero’s troubled life and the trans- 
formations of his ever-restless thought. 
He estimates his works with a sympathetic 
impartiality which contrasts favorably with 
the extravagant judgments commonly 
passed upon them, whether by admirers 
or depreciators. One thing that greatly 
adds to the interest of the volume is the 
reproduction of all the known portraits of 
Wagner, of the principal scenes in his 
operas, and of a number of Wagner carica- 
tures, which really are very valuable doc- 
uments in the history of Wagnerianism. 
The book is purely biographical, and does 
not deal with the question of Wagner’s 
musical and dramatic theory, nor attempt 
to assign him his final place in art. As 
regards the dramatic side of the question, 
M. Schuré had already ventured an esti- 
mate of this kind in his important book 
on the musical drama, in which he attrib- 
utes Wagner’s operatic theory to the in- 
fluence of the Greek drama; while the 
musical merits of the Wagnerian opera are 
discussed by Mme. Fuchs in her “ L’Opéra 
et le Drame Musical d’aprés les ceuvres 
de Richard Wagner.” This book, judi- 
cious without being exactly profound, 
gives a very good idea of what Wagner 
aimed at, and of the qualities and defects 
which by turns captivate and disconcert 
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his audience. Finally, M. G. Serviéres 
has given us in a very well-written and 
most amusing book —“ Richard Wagner 
jugé en France” —the history of Wag- 
nerianism in our own country. It makes 
a very curious chapter in the history of 
musical taste in France, and of the revolu- 
tion brought about by Wagner both in 
music and in the drama. M. Serviéres 
tells his story with fine impartiality. 

The title of M. Serviéres’s book sug- 
gests that of a book by M. Grand Carteret 
— “La France jugée par l’Allemagne ” — 
which gives some curious instances of the 
difficulty foreigners find in understanding 
each other. This is to be followed by 
“ L’Allemagne jugée par la France,” from 
which it will be seen, perhaps with some 
surprise, that Frenchmen in general have 
been far more reasonable in their estimate 
of Germans than the Germans have been 
in their estimate of us. 

We have already drawn attention to the 
brilliant way in which literary criticism is 
nowadays represented among us by MM. 
P. Bourget, Lemaitre, and Brunetiére, and 
we could but repeat the same eulogy in 
noticing M. J. Lemaitre’s “ Les Contem- 
porains,” and a new volume of historical 
and literary miscellanies by M. Brunetiére. 
At the same time M. Désiré Nisard, a vet- 
eran of bygone days, the venerable cham- 
pion of the classic dogma and tradition, 
has also published a volume of literary and 
historical studies, characterized by all his 
fine qualities of mind and manner. And 
next, here is a fine new star on the horizon. 
Here is a young professor, M. Emile 
Faguet, whose “ Etudes Littéraires sur le 
Dixneuviéme Siécle” have conquered 
fame ata bound. He owes his success to 
his singularly keen and delicate literary 
sense, and even more to a sincerity of per- 
ception and expression which gives the 
freshness of reality to all he says. His 
essay on Victor Hugo is far and away the 
most penetrating comment yet passed on 
that great poet. By way of complement to 
M. Faguet we may take M. P. Stapfer’s 
“Victor Hugo and Racine” and M. Du- 
puy’s earnest, if somewhat too dithyram- 
bic, “ Victor Hugo: l’homme et l’ceuvre.” 
Two good bits of literary history may also 
be mentioned here: “La Comédie en 
France du Moyen Age,” by M. Petit de 
Julleville, and “* La Comédie de Moliére,” 
by M. Larroumet. M. Larroumet goes 
deep into the sources of Moliére’s inspira- 
tion — his own family, the bourgeois circle 
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One comes away from M. Larroumet with 
quite a new comprehension of Moliére and 
his works. 

We have only two or three novels worth 
mentioning. hou deal has been said 
about a novel by M. Mirbeau, called “ Le 
Calvaire.” It is striking, no doubt, and 
there is some analytical power showing 
through its disjointed and feverish style; 
but the subject is so sickening, and the 
author’s cynicism so revolting, as to place 
the whole thing outside the range of liter- 
ary criticism. M. P. Bourget’s “ André 
Cornélis ” stands on quite a different level. 
Like most of his novels, it belongs to the 
school of what the Zolaist would term 
“moral anatomy.” M. Bourget always 
simplifies his subject to the last degree. 
He puts very few figures on his canvas, 
fixes his whole attention on one or two of 
them, and then watches the development 
in them of only a single feeling or a single 
idea. Once make up your mind to this 
excessive simplification, and you are 
amazed at the force and acumen with 
which he scrutinizes the very soul of his 
hero or heroine. The subtlety of his per- 
ception is only equalled by his extraor- 
dinary powers of expression. André 
Cornélis is the son of a murdered man. 
His mother has married again, and mar- 
ried, without knowing it, the instigator of 
the murder. The boy has an instinctive 
aversion for his stepfather, and, growing 
up with a determination to find and punish 
the murderer, at last does find and does 
punish him. The whole story is a study 
of the conflict in André’s mind between 
his affection for his mother and his devo- 
tion to the memory of his father, which he 
conceives himself bound to vindicate. The 
inward struggles of this Parisian Hamlet 
are described with an agonizing fidelity 
which makes the story painfully interest- 
ing. At the same time it calls up some 
very complex moral problems, which the 
author solves with a single sentence from 
the Decalogue, “ Thou shalt not kill.” 

Among recent volumes of verse, I see 
nothing to notice except M. de Pomairols’s 
“La Nature et l’Ame” and M. Jean 
Aicard’s “ Livre des Petits.” M. de Po- 
mairols is a tender, subtle, and delicate 
versifier, and he sings of nature in a strain 
which is new and his own. Itis not the 
objective beauty of external nature that he 
dwells upon, but its reflection in us, in 
whose consciousness alone it really exists. 
Guided by this idea, he reproduces in him- 
self the mental condition of primitive man 
when his perception of natural phenomena 
was shaping itself into myth; and he 
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throws into mythic form his own impres- 
sions of nature. “Le Livre des Petits” 
is a collection of poems for children, sim- 
ple in thought and language, but each 
with its touch of poetry or its imbedded 
moral idea. It will doubtless find its wa 
into all our schools and families as a boo 
for reading and recitation. 

I must not pass over in silence one 
book of a philosophical character which 
has raised a good deal of controversy here, 
and which certainly will not escape notice 
in England, “ The Irreligion of the Fu- 
ture,” by M. Guyau. The title is un- 
lucky. It should have been “ The Religion 
of the Future.” M. Guyau, whose works 
on the ethics of Epictetus and on con- 
temporary English morality have already 
become classic, has been trying to do 
what M. de Hartmann has attempted in 
Germany and Mr. Matthew Arnold in 
England. He has been trying to find out 
what is to satisfy the imperishable reli- 
gious cravings of the human soul when all 
positive religions have disappeared; and 
he endeavors to prove that theism, panthe- 
ism, or even the mere moral ideal by 
itself, may to some extent avail; and that 
even the idea of the immortality of the 
soul is not so fatally damaged as is com- 
monly supposed by the doubts or nega- 
tions of our day. We doubt whether any 
really religious soul, believing or unbe- 
lieving, will find much satisfaction in M. 
Guyau’s conclusions, though we must 
render homage to the elevation of his 
thought and the beauty of his philosophic 
phrase. : 

Is it, again, a philosophic problem that 
M. Renan sets before us in his “ Abbesse 
de Jouarre,” which has been received with 
such a burst of criticism, and which the 
Italians alone have had the hardihood to 
put upon the stage? This abbess, who, 
in 1793, on the very eve of execution, for- 
gets her vows, and who, when she has 
been rescued by an unlooked-for accident, 
marries in 1802 a ci-devant noble, nowa 
general in the service of the republic —is 
she intended to convince us that those 
moral laws which lie at the basis of mar- 
riage and of society are not laws of the 
conscience at all, but simply social con- 
ventions? or does she not rather sym- 
bolize the reconciliation of the ancien 
régime and the Revolution, as it were 
over the dead body of the old religious 
forms? I myself incline to this latter 
opinion, and am disposed to think that if 
M. Renan has seemed to offend against 
any moral proprieties, it is because he 
chose to personify his abstractions, after 
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the fashion of the antique mythologies, 
which, with no dream of evil intent, turned 
the caprices of the wind and sun into 
divine adventures and infidelities. 

M. Alexandre Dumas is quite as daring 
a moralist as M. Renan, but his morality 
is more austere and more intelligible. 
When I say his morality is austere, I 
must not be misunderstood. He does 
preach morality, and even a severe moral- 
ity; though he preaches it with a careless 
cynicism horrifying to ordinary virtue. It 
is to be feared that many spectators of 
“ Francillon” come away delighted with 
the daring speeches and situations of the 
play rather than benefited by the lessons 
to be drawn from it. To put bad morals 
and bad manners on the stage, even for 
the purpose of holding them up to cen- 
sure, is to familiarize the public with them, 
and so run the risk of spreading the infec- 
tion. Nevertheless, it is impossible not 
to enjoy “Francillon” as they play it at 
the Théatre Francais. Never have M. 
Dumas’s scenic powers come out in greater 
force; never has his wit been more daz- 
zling or his mastery of the emotions of his 
audience more complete. Nor can we 
refuse our homage to the moral of the 
piece. In marriage the man and the 
woman are equally bound, and morally, if 
not socially, a breach of duty is as bad in 
the one as in the other. 

Besides “ Francillon,’”’ the other theat- 
rical novelties make but a sorry figure. 
Richepin’s “ Monsieur Scapin,” at the 
Frangais, is only a clever imitation of 
Regnard. Sardou’s “Crocodile,” at the 
Porte Saint Martin, is a pretty and amus- 
ing extravaganza. Meilhac’s “ Gotte ” has 
had but a partial success at the Palais 
Royal. It lacks unity of inspiration. It 
is a mixture of high comedy and broad 
farce on a basis of tragical moral analysis. 
At the Odéon M. de Goncourt’s “ Renée 
Mauperin ” seemed tedious and affected ; 
Mlle. Arnaud’s scriptural subject, “ Sons 
of Jahel,” with all its fine passages and 
strong situations, reminded one of Pascal’s 
saying, that eloquence gets tiresome if it 
goes on too long; and the only tolerable 
success has been Henri Becque’s “ Michel 
Pauper,” which is not a new piece at all, 
but twenty years old, but which still suc- 
ceeds, because, in spite of wilful oddities, 
it has the grip of real dramatic genius in 
it. 

At the Operas, the noisy vulgarity of 
the “Egmont” of M. Salvayre and the 
learned elegance of M. Paladilhe’s “ Pa- 
trie’’— which owed not a little to the 
beauty of M. Sardou’s libretto — have had 
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but a lukewarm reception. But we are 
soon to have M. Saint-Saéns’s “ Proser- 
pine,” and “ Lohengrin.” The restis only 
to kill time. 

Fortunately the Parisians have had 
other diversions to while away the long 
winter. I am not sure that they have 
cared much about the inauguration of M. 
Bartholdy’s great statue of * Liberty illu- 
minating the Two Worlds,” which occa- 
sioned such manifestations of sympathy 
for the French delegates at New York; 
but they have been intensely interested in 
the fasting men. The defeat of the Italian 
champion, Succi, by his fellow-country- 
man, Merlatti, who went fifty days without 
anything but water, kept us in newspaper 
paragraphs and small talk for a consider- 
able time. It had also the advantage of 
enabling the doctors to draw a clear line 
of distinction between hunger and innu- 
trition, the former of which kills much 
more rapidly than the latter, and of giving 
us a truer idea of the length of time it 
really is possible to live without food. 

But what are we to say of the “ Exposi- 
tion des Incohérents”? Does not this 
sort of buffoonery look rather like an era 
of decadence? And do we not see an- 
other sign of the same thing in the ab- 
surdities of the “symbolistic ” poets, who 
torture the language to put their nonsense 
into verse, and who have found unex- 
pected admirers among the anarchists — 
the revolt against law naturally allying 
itself with the revolt against grammar? 
A worse sign still is the Eiffel tower —an 
iron tower some thousand feet high, ugly 
in itself and certain to make everything 
else look ugly in its neighborhood, which 
the organizers of the Exhibition of 1889 
are determined, in the face of all opposi- 
tion, to set up in the very midst by way 
of a centre-piece. It will of course dwarf 
all the surrounding buildings; and it has 
not a single merit of its own except its 
immense proportions and the technical 
difficulty of making it. There is some- 
thing in this craving for the extraordinary 
and monstrous instead of the beautiful 
which really does savor of a period of 
decadence. 

Another bad thing is the custom we 
have lately introduced of getting up a féte 
for the benefit of the victims on the occa- 
sion of any public disaster. Even apart 
from the incongruous effect of some peo- 
ple amusing themselves because other 
people are suffering, it generally happens 
that the expenses of the entertainment run 
away with the best part of the receipts, 
and the only people who are the better 
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for it are the zmresario and his agents 
who pocket the money, the journalists 
who find an opportunity of puffing them- 
selves, and the promoters who get deco- 
rated for their pains. The Fétes du Soleil 
which were got up in Paris in mid-winter 
in aid of the sufferers by the floods in the 
south did not escape this condemnation. 
Except at the performance of “ Patrie ” at 
the Opéra, which paid splendidly, I doubt 
if much money was collected. The /foire 
méridional at the Palais de |’Industrie, 
with its Tarascon dance and procession 
and its bull-running, interested the public 
very little indeed. The loan exhibition 
of pictures from private galleries did more 
for the sufferers. It contained, amongst 
other things, a singularly beautiful series 
of Dutch pictures, and some terribly real- 
istic portraits of madmen by Géricault. 

The private exhibitions which precede 
the annual Salon are just opening their 
doors — those of the Cercles in the Rue 
Volney and the Place Vendéme, that of 
the painters in water-colors at the Rue de 
Séze. This last is the only one which 
offers us anything new. It has forty 
drawings of M. Besnard’s, in which at last 
we see that fitful and uncertain artist mas- 
ter of his craft, and risen to the highest 
rank both in color and design. 

G. Monon. 


From Chambers’ Journal. 
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THE LIGHTSHIPMAN. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘MEHALAH,” “JOHN HERRING,”’ 
** COURT ROYAL,” ETC. 


CHAPTER XIII. 
BURNT OUT. 


JOSEPHINE staggered to the pavilion 
and threw herself on a bench in its shad- 
ow. She must get out of the moonlight, 
retire among the blackest of shadows to 
hide her humiliation. What had she 
done? What would the vicar and his son 
think of her? What a talk in the place 
would spring out of this! She could 
never hold up her head again, never look 
any one in the face. Was it possible that 
the story she had told would be received ? 
Appearances were too strongly against 
her. For a moment the temptation came 
on her to open the gate again, run out, and 
throw herself into the sea. 

What a fortunate thing for us if we 
could -see the consequences of our acts 
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before they took place! Then we should 
never wish to do, certainly never do, fool- 
ish things. Judgment comes late, after 
the act, as thunder follows lightning. We 
do not hear the growl till it is too late to 
recall the flash. Josephine was alive to 
her indiscretion, now that it was commit- 
ted, and would have given half the fortune 
her father had cast away, to have had it 
undone. She was angry with herself for 
her want of forethought; angry with the 
children for liking crackers; angry with 
the vicar for pottering along the wall after 
midnight; angry with Cable for not jump- 
ing over the fence; and with the captain 
for jumping over it. Cable ought to have 
had. the readiness of wit, at the first sound 
of the voices, to have relieved her from 
the situation at the cost of his hands; the 
captain ought not to have gone over the 
paling, for by so doing, he had let her see 
that he knew she was there clandestinely, 
and would be ashamed to go to the front 
door of the house to ask admission. 

Every one was in fault, but she most of 
all, She resolved never to speak to Rich- 
ard Cable again. He was guilty of inso- 
lence in echoing her song. She would 
take no more notice of his odious brats. 
She would never attempt to do a good- 
natured act again. It was all good-nature 
which had precipitated her into this pre- 
dicament. 

She returned slowly to the house with- 
out the lamp; she had left that on the 
table in the summer-house; that could 
be fetched to-morrow. She entered the 
drawing-room and groped for her candle 
with the matches by it, usually put on a 
side-table. She would light her candle, 
then close the shutters and exclude the 
moonlight. Her candle was indeed in 
the usual place, but not the box of lucifers. 
This was provoking, as she had none in 
her own room; her box there, she remem- 
bered, was exhausted. She considered a 
moment, and resolved to go into the 
kitchen, or into the pantry, where she was 
sure to find what she required. She left 
the room with the window hasped, but not 
barricaded, and put off her thin shoes, so 
as to make no noise in the house, lest she 
should disturb and alarm any one. She 
had remained up much later than she had 
intended. Aunt Judith would be asleep, 
her father also, at this time. 

When she softly opened the door into 
the hall, it struck her that the air was 
strongly impregnated with paraffin, A 
little light came in from the staircase win- 
dow, and by that she was able to find her 
way to the pantry. She put down her 
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candle on the hall table and went in, but 
stepped back at once. The floor was wet. 
Her feet were moistened ; she had trodden 
in a pool of oil. 

“How stupid —how like Anne! She 
has upset the can. I must not goin there 
for matches.” 

She stepped towards the kitchen, very 
lightly, with inaudible tread. There she 
found fire still smouldering in the grate, 
and the oven door open, showing that it 
was filled with sticks. Moreover, there 
was wood on the hot plate of the stove. 

“ How careless cook is! She is drying 
the kindlers for to morrow, and has not 
raked out the fire first.” 

She stooped to remove some of the 
wood which lay on the ground, and which 
she felt as she walked without her shoes; 
and again was conscious of the smell of 
petroleum. She was surprised ; but then 
recalled that she had stepped in the 
slopped oil in the pantry, and concluded 
that she smelt what she had brought away 
with her. Then she put her hand on the 
mantel-shelf for the lucifers, and found 
the box. She had left her candlestick in 
the hall, so she returned to it in the dark, 
and was about to strike a light, when she 
thought she heard a sound as of some one 
stirring in the dining-room. She stood 
perfectly still, not daring to breathe, lis- 
tening. Again, she heard the noise. 
There was certainly some one in the room. 
The first impulse was to cry; but she 
controlled herself, and considered what 
had better be done. The noise might 
proceed from a cat. She stepped very 
lightly to the door, which was ajar, touched 
it, and drove it open sufficiently to admit 
her, sidelong, and she looked in. The 
shutters, which had been fastened, were 
open, and the moonlight flowed into the 
room. Every trace of dinner had been 
cleared away from the table, which now 
had on its usual printed cover. 

Josephine saw something, or — was it 
some one, on the floor, moving? The 
light through the French window was so 
clear that she was left in doubt only a 
moment. She saw a profile against the 
window-pane, and recognized at once her 
father. He was on his knees, and was 
creeping about with a can, the oil-can, in 
his hand. She saw him decanting it on 
the carpet near the window curtains. He 
was in his dress suit, as she had last seen 
him, saying good-bye to his guests. 

“ Papa,” she said, “what are you 
about?” 

He started to his feet with an exclama- 
tion, either of terror or of surprise. 
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Josephine stepped fully into the room. 
“ What is it, papa? Have you lost sume- 
thing ?— or What are you doing ?” 

He stood back, against the window cur- 
tain, and put his hands behind him, with 
the can. The moonlight was strong, and 
his position was against it, so that his 
black silhouette was sharp, as if cut out of 
lamp-blacked paper. She saw the move- 
ment of his lips, and his tongue shot out, 
like a serpent’s, then drawn in again. He 
said nothing. 

“ Papa, there is a very strong odor of 
petroleum ; have you spilled the oil?” 

He reptied ina suppressed voice, vibrat- 
ing with anger: “ What are you doing 
here? Spying on me, are you? Yes, I 
have spilled a little oil here.” 

“ But why have you brought the can in 
here?” 

“ Because,” he answered in the same 
tone, “that fool Anne upset the gravy 
from the roast duck on the carpet, and I 
am trying to get the grease out.” 

“Ts not that better done by day, papa?” 

“I know best when it is to be done; I 
must apply the oil before the grease is 
trodden in.” 

“ You have no light.” 

“ Am I a madman to take a candle when 
I am using paraffin?” 

“True, papa; I did not think of that. 
There is a pool of the oil in the pantry. 
I suppose you spilled that. It would have 
been better, I think, to have left the ex- 
traction of the grease till to-morrow.” 

“ T know what I am about.” She knew 
by the quiver of his voice that he was 
angry. “Get to bed with you, and do not 
meddle with me.” 

She was too much afraid of her father 
to disobey him. She returned to the hall, 
struck a match, lit her candle, and then — 
to her surprise saw a heap of wood, and 
a number of old newspapers that her fa- 
ther filed in his study, cast beneath the 
stairs. What was the meaning of this? 
Why had her father brought his newspa- 
pers there, and why had he also placed 
with them the sticks that had been cut 
and piled up for dahliasupports? Shedid 
not ask him; she went up the stairs to her 
own room, shut herself in, and undressed. 
Then the recollection of what had hap- 
pened to herself returned, and displaced 
the thoughts of her father’s strange pro- 
ceedings. 

When she was in bed, she could not 
sleep for some time, thinking of what had 
taken place, and blaming herself for her 
want of consideration. When at last she 
did fall into slumber, it was into a fever- 
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ish, fantastic dream, in which she believed 
herself to be awake and struggling with 
sleep. She thought that she was arraigned 
before court for having stolen gilt crack- 
ers, and that her father wore a wig, and 
was counsel for the prosecution; and 
Richard Cable also wore a wig, and was 
counsel for the defence; and that the 
rector sat as judge; and under his seat 
was the captain, looking dreamily at her, 
with pen in hand, as clerk, waiting to take 
down the evidence for and against her. 
On the table stood the ruby lamp, and the 
entire court was irradiated by it. She 
was annoyed with the lamp because it dif- 
fused so red a glow that it made her look 
as if she were Nicshing. Besides, it dif- 
fused heat as well as light, and the air in 
the court became oppressive because of 
the lamp. Then she asked to have it 
turned down; and the captain put his 
hand to the screw and turned it up, so 
that the flame shot out at the top above 
the chimney, and the redness in the court 
seemed to deepen and the heat to become 
more intense. The rector’s gown, instead 
of being black, was scarlet, like the habit 
of a criminal court judge, and his face 
was as red as his gown. Then he raised 
his hand and pointed to Josephine, and 
said: “She blushes; she convicts her- 
self;” and she was conscious of being 
suffused with color and shame and anger. 
She could endure no longer the heat and 
the glitter of the eyes turned on her in 
that red light, and she cried out and 
started up in bed, and in a moment was 
aware of a smell of fire, and of unusual 
heat, and of a crackling sound. She saw 
a light strike along her floor from under 
the door, and knew that the house was in 
flames. She sprang from bed, slipped on 
her clothes, and opened her door. Then 
she saw that the lower part of the staircase 
was ina blaze, that flames were pouring 
through the doors of the dining-room and 
the pantry, where the petroleum had been 
upset. To descend to the hall was im- 
possible. 

She ran to her aunt’s door, opened it, 
roused Judith Cornellis, and then hastened 
to her father. His door was locked. She 
knocked long at it before he answered ; 
then he was some time before he had 
lighted a candle, put on his dressing-gown 
and slippers, and unlocked. 

“* Papa,” she cried, “do be quick; the 
house is in a blaze. We cannot go be- 
low. It is all flaming.” 

“Indeed. How comes that about?” 

“ Papa, what is to be done?” 

He smoothed his chin, and said: “ The 
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gardener has been trimming the Ayrshire 
rose, and has left the ladder against the 
window on the landing. It is quite prov- 
idential.” 

She looked at him in surprise. He took 
the matter with singular coolness. 

“ Now,” he said, “run and rouse the 
servants. If the back stairs are on fire, 
we must all escape by the ladder.” 

At the same moment a violent hammer- 
ing at the front door and ringing of the 
bell were heard. The policeman in going 
his rounds had observed the fire, and had 
run up to rouse the house. 

In afew minutes the whole of the in- 
mates were awake and had scrambled into 
their clothes, and were gathered at the 
head of the stairs. 

“Quick!” said Mr. Cornellis. ‘ Jose- 
phine, Judith! save any of your trinkets 
and trifles. We must get out as quickly 
as we can.” 

Then a spout of flame rushed up the 
stairs. The policeman and some one he 
had called to his aid had made their way 
in through the conservatory and drawing- 
room ; and on opening the door, the air 
had fanned the fire into a blaze. Con- 
scious of his mistake, the policeman 
hastily reclosed the door, went out, and 
ran round to the back kitchen. The flames 
were raging there also. The whole of the 
lower story, except the drawing-room and 
study, seemed to be on fire. It was ex- 
traordinary with what rapidity the confla- 
gration had spread. 

Mr. Cornellis retained his composure. 
Miss Judith would have remained collect- 
ing the treasures in her bedroom, had not 
he precipitated her movements by snatch- 
ing her bundle from her and throwing it 
out of the window. Then he made her 
descend the ladder. All were speedily in 
safety on the grass in the garden, looking 
up at the burning house. Very little could 
be saved. A few pieces of furniture from 
the drawing-room, some pictures of no 
value, bedding, and the contents of some 
wardrobes — that wasall. The fire gained 
hold of the house rapidly; the floors of 
the bedrooms were hot, smouldering, the 
smoke thick; and there was no fire-engine 
nearer then nine miles off. Nevertheless, 
a rider was at once despatched for the 
engine, which arrived when too late to save 
anything, but not too late to spoil with the 
water such things as had been spared by 
the fire. 

Mr. Cornellis flew about in his slippers 
and dressing-gown. He had not had time 
to dress himself completely. Indeed, no 
man could have been more taken by sur- 
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prise; he had lost everything except a 
pair of trousers, slippers, a figured Turk- 
ish yellow dressing-gown, and his shirt. 
He did not lose his presence of mind. 
Some place of refuge must be found for 
his sister and daughter. He considered a 
moment, and then ran to the Hall and 
knocked up Mr. Gotham, who when 
brought to understand what had taken 
place, consented to receive the family un- 
der his roof. The servants of the Hall 
were roused ; but indeed, the whole village 
was awake and out, and the grounds of 
Rose Cottage and the road and sea-wall 
were crowded; the boatmen who ap- 
peared were prompt in their offers of 
assistance, and formed lines to pass buck- 
ets of water to the burning house, but 
desisted when they found that the pailfuls 
were unavailing ; the fire had gained too 
great a hold onthe house. The few goods 
that had been rescued were carried by 
them to the Hall, and then they drove 
their hands into their pockets and stood 
watching the progress of the flames. 

The rector appeared without his hat. 
He caught sight of Josephine, grasped her 
wrist, and drew her aside. “ How comes 
this about?” he asked bluntly. 

“The fire! Oh, Mr. Sellwood, how can 
I tell?” 

“Eh? Is it the result of your night 
wanderings? After what I saw, I am not 
surprised at any act of thoughtlessness. 
You had a lamp in your hand. What did 
you do with it?” 

“It was extinguished. 
summer-house.” 

“ This is not the result of your inconsid- 
erateness? Eh?” 

* No, Mr. Sellwood; indeed, it is not!” 

“ Then how came it about?” 

“T do not know.” 

“Ts the house insured?” 

“T do not know.” 

“What are you going to do? Where 
are you going? You must not stay here.” 

Then up came Mr. Cornellis in his 
dressing-gown. 

“T say, Cornellis,” said the rector, 
“this is a bad job. How did it come 


I left it in the 


about? But no; no questions now. We 
must put the ladies under shelter. Poor 
Miss Judith looks ready to die. My 
vicarage is at your disposal.” 

“You are too kind, rector. But I can- 


not take the generous offer. Gotham has 
invited us to the Hall, and I have ac- 
cepted. We are relatives.” 

“Oh well. You would have been wel- 
come. I fear this will be a sad loss to 
, you.” 
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“ When Providence 

“Yes; exactly. Insured?” 

“ Fortunately, I am.” 

“Got your policies? 
burnt?” 

“ They are at the bank.” 

“Insured well?” 

“ Middling.” 

“ And the furniture ?” 

“ Insured also.” 

“ The books?” 

“ Also.” 

“ And the plate?” 

“Yes.” 

“ And the wine?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Then — anything not insured ?” 

“ Not my clothes, unfortunately.” 

“T am glad you were insured; the loss 
won’t be ruinous.” 

“The loss must be heavy, very heavy, 
almost crushing.” 

“I’m glad you were insured. Now, get 
the ladies under cover. They must not 
be out any longer. I hope you were heav- 
ily insured ?” 

“ Middling.” 

“Insured long?” 

“ Only a twelvemonth for furniture and 
wines, and books and plate. The house 
was insured directly I bought it.” 

“ For how much?” 

“ About its value.” 

“And your cellar of wines—all your 
fortunate purchases. By Jove! you may 
recover their value, but not the wines.” 

“That is what I feel. Then there are 
my Oriental books, my Hebrew Bible and 
Greek Testament, full of marginal notes. 
I can never replace them. But Provi- 
dence 3 

“Exactly,” interrupted the vicar. He 
had an abhorrence of cant, and whenever 
he suspected any one with whom he was 
in conversation lapsing into it, he cut him 
short, and in so doing sometimes acted 
unjustly, interrupting expressions of real 
feeling. But he was a blunt and down- 
right man. “I’m sorry for you—I am, 
with all my heart. How came it about? 
But here is Gotham, looking out for you. 
The ladies must be taken under shelter. 
I am selfish detaining you. I am glad 
you are insured all round.” = * 


Or are 


they 





From The Fortnightly Review. 
FRENCH AGGRESSION IN MADAGASCAR. 
THE hostile operations carried on under ‘ 
the government of the French republic, 
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during the last three years, against Mada- 
gascar have terminated, and a treaty of 
peace between the two nations has been 
happily concluded. Now that the situa- 
tion, from a French point of view, is de- 
clared “most satisfactory,” the time has 
come for a short retrospect of the Franco- 
Malagasy controversy. 

Since the reign of Louis XIV., when 
the high-sounding name of “La France 
Orientale ” was bestowed upon Madagas- 
car, on the most shadowy pretension of 
possession, French governments have 
hankered after the conquest of the great 
African island, and have despatched re- 
peated expeditions for its effectual subju- 
gation. Nothing but disaster has been 
the corollary to this French ambition. 
Three years ago, once more, and it is 
to be hoped for the last time, under the 
claim of exercising its so-called “historic 
rights,” and of imposing a protectorate 
over what is still an independent sover- 
eignty, the French government sought a 
pretext for war with Madagascar, and soon 
found a way for the prosecution of the 
sinister designs of its ambition. The ces- 
sion, illegal as will hereafter be seen, of 
territory in the north-west by a tribe of 
Sakalavas in 1840, who were in rebellion 
against the king’s authority, furnished the 
necessary pretext. 

Before proceeding to relate some of the 
incidents of a somewhat prosaic though 
unequal contest between a great Euro- 
pean power, and a native race but lately 
emerged from barbarism, it may be nec- 
essary to say something respecting one of 
the two belligerents— namely, the Mala- 
gasy. The people of the numerous Mal. 
agasy tribes are naturally robust, and from 
youth hardened to fatigue and endurance. 
The characteristics of the tribes, how- 
ever, vary greatly. Though they speak 
one language, they are not a homogeneous 
people. The great divisions are the Ho- 
vas, the Betsileo, the Betsimisaraka, the 
Antishanaka, and the Sakalava. The 
Hova race, which occupies the central and 
metropolitan province of Imerina, num- 
bers nearly 1,000,000; the Betsileo and 
Betsimisaraka, on the eastern coast, ap- 
proximately 3,000,000 ; the various tribes 
of the Sakalava, who inhabit the western 
side of the island from the north to the 
south, probably exceed 1,300,000; and the 
Antishanaka, a small but distinct tribe, 
are situated towards the north-east of the 
Hovas, and number 300,000. Thus the 
entire population of the island may be 
estimated at not less than 5,500,000. At 
the head of the Malagasy tribes stand the 
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Hovas, who are the most advanced in civ- 
ilization. They now dominate the whole 
of Madagascar. For centuries they were 
but a small tribe confined to the small 
central province of Imerina, which meas- 
ures about eighty miles long from north 
to south and about sixty from east to west. 
Their language may be considered the 
standard of Malagasy; it is the most co- 
pious and least nasal. It is not more than 
sixty years since it was first reduced to 
writing by missionaries. Past Malagasy 
history depends upon tradition, and is 
altogether unreliable. The literature con- 
sists of a collection of numberless prov- 
erbs and a few legendary songs or poems. 
The Hovas, unlike the Betsileo, who av- 
erage six feet, are below middle stature. 
Their complexion is light olive, frequentl 
fairer than that found in Spaniards, Ital- 
ians, or Turks. They have soft straight 
or curling hair, dark hazel eyes, a well- 
proportioned and erect carriage, and are 
distinguished by great activity and cour- 
age. Their neighbors, the Betsileo, on 
the other hand, have a broad, low fore- 
head, flattish nose and thick lips, and hair 
that is woolly. They have none of the 
distinguishing Malay characteristics pre- 
sented by the Hovas. The Hovas are 
self-reliant and intellectual, and are pos- 
sessed of a special faculty for organization 
and administration. The Sakalavas are 
nomadic tribes that live by plunder. They 
are sly, perfidious, brutal, arrogant, and 
live perpetually in mutual fear of one an- 
other; even nearest relations are suspi- 
cious of each other; and no European 
is safe amongst them. Their country 
stretches along the whole western littoral 
of the island and is almost uncultivated. 
Even those tribes which have been under 
the influence of the French flag at Nosi-bé 
have not made a tithe of the advance in 
fifty years that the rest of the tribes of the 
island have made during fifteen years un- 
der the central native Hova government. 
To-day the Malagasy government is push- 
ing forward educational measures and laws 
tending to the modification of the semi- 
barbarous state of the island. Schools, 
churches, libraries, and hospitals abound, 
and are well supported. 

Their national history — commencing, 
so to speak, with Radama I., who was the 
first to consolidate the Hova sovereignty 
and found the present dynasty — literally 
bristles, excepting the terrible reign of 
Ranavalona I., with reforms and improve- 
ments. A Christian in secret for some 
time before her accession, Ranavalona II., 
the immediate predecessor of the present 
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sovereign, no sooner ascended the throne 
than she issued commands for the public 
burning of her “ancestral idols.” The 
better-educated classes, long disgusted 
with the rapacity and imposture of the 
idol-keepers, who had spread desolation 
over Madagascar in the previous reigns, 
were quick to follow the example of her 
Majesty. Christianity thus inaugurated 
under royal auspices bore immediate and 
wonderful fruits. The schools and the 
churches which at the commencement of 
her reign numbered respectively twenty- 
five and one hundred and twenty, ex- 
ceeded, at the close, eleven hundred and 
twelve hundred respectively. The work 
of governing the country, which had 
hitherto been performed od the prime 
minister, was divided into eight depart- 
ments, presided over by a corresponding 
number of ministers, namely — home, for- 
eign, war, justice, law, commerce and 
agriculture, finance, and education, with a 
staff of secretaries and clerks. 

Justice had been formerly bought and 
sold to such an extent that it had almost 
ceased to exist. But in 1878, thanks to 
the present prime minister, Rainilaiari- 
vony, a sweeping reform was made in its 
administration by the formation of addi- 
tional courts. In 1879 the army was re- 
organized. A much-wanted rural police 
was established, and taxes were equitably 
levied. New and trusted governors were 
appointed to distant provinces to take 
the place of old and untrustworthy ones. 
Lastly, a code of laws, comprising three 
hundred and five statutes, was promul- 
gated, and all the Mozambique slaves in 
the island were emancipated. Ranava- 
lona II., died, and Ranavalona III., her 
present gracious Majesty, succeeded to 
the throne of Madagascar. The expe- 
rienced minister and enlightened reformer 
of the preceding queen still remained 
prime minister to preside at the helm of 
the sovereignty, and became the consort 
of her Majesty. His hair is turning grey, 
but the fire of his eyes and their depth of 
intelligence are not dimmed by the ap- 
proach of old age. He is known by the 
sobriquet of “ Deal Fair,” a name given by 
the foreign merchants. From the day of 
his entrance into the palace as secretary 
in 1842 to the present time, the life of 
Rainilaiarivony and the political history 
of Madagascar are identical. He has 
achieved a great position, and has won 
his laurels, step by step, by merit and not 
by favor. 

It is the law of the land that the queen 
should marry the prime minister. The 
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political raison détre of this arrangement 
is obvious. The queen belonging to the 
class of nobles (andrian) and the prime 
minister to the mainty (or people), the 
union of the two preserves a sort of bal- 
ance of power and strengthens national 
confidence. Succession to the throne is 
hereditary, but if the eldest son does not 
show promise of being an eligible succes- 
sor, either through infirmity of mind or 
body, or through want of popularity, or 
through treason, he is superseded. The 
sovereign nominates his successor. Some- 
times the sovereign has not only nominated 
his immediate successor, but has even ex- 
tended his nomination to three or four 
generations. Should such successions by 
varying circumstances not take place, the 
nomination to the sovereignty then rests 
with the nobles. With the exception of 
the brief reign of Radama II., the crown 
has been worn by queens since Radama 
I. in 1828, a period of fifty-six years. 
Until 1863, when a change in the consti- 
tution occurred, the word of the sovereign 
was law. The monarch was lord of the 
soil, owner of all property, and master of 
all subjects. Upon the death of Radama, 
the prime minister Rainivoninahitriony 
announced that in future the word of the 
sovereign alone was not to be law, but 
that the nobles and heads of the people 
were to unite in making laws. 

Her Majesty Ranavalona III. is the 
youngest daughter of the sister of the late 
queen, and is twenty-four years of age. 
She was nominated by her aunt, the late 
sovereign, as her successor. She was 
educated in the London Missionary So- 
ciety’s Girls’ School. Though youthful, 
her Majesty strikes all observers with the 
dignity and grace wherewith she performs 
the duties of a queen. Her life is full of 
business and responsibility, for everything 
regarding the government of the country 
and the welfare of her people is referred 
to her. To gentleness of manner may be 
added firmness of character. She is a 
fair rider and a wonderful shot; she is a 
good musician and plays the organ with 
skill and feeling. Her skill in lacework 
will bear comparison with some of the 
finest examples. Her palaces are fur- 
nished in European style. When she 
appears to the public it is in European 
costume. The queen seldom, if ever, acts 
in matters of national importance without 
first ascertaining the national will. This 
is done by publishing a royal edict for a 
great Kabary, which is always held on 
Mahmasina—the Champs de Mars—a 
magnificent plain at the foot of the moun- 
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tain on which the capital Antananarivo 
(city of a thousand villages) is built. 

Only a few months ago French politi- 
cians and journalists called the Hovas 
barbarians ; but when a native race, within 
a period of less than half a century, 
emerges from the darkness of obscurity 
and idolatry, adopts Chrstianity, and 
comes within the pale of modern civiliza- 
tion, it cannot be justly called barbarous. 

Let us say a few words about the Fran- 
co-Malagasy war itself and the principal 
causes of quarrel] that led to it. 

The late war was mainly got up by the 
agitators of Réunion and their friends 
in France, who induced the French gov- 
ernment to enforce the so-called “ historic 
rights” of France in Madagascar. The 
history of these rights is as follows. In 
1840 the rebel Sakalavas, finding it im- 
possible to resist the Hova force of arms, 
determined to fly for protection to some 
foreign power. They sought the assist- 
ance of the governor of Réunion, and to 
him they conceded all the territory be- 
longing tothem. The governor accepted 
the concession and referred matters to his 
government. To further the ends of this 
acceptance several conventions were en- 
tered into in 1840-41 and 1842 with Saka- 
lava chiefs, by which several islands and 
provinces were ceded to France. The 
government of Louis Philippe confirmed 
the acceptance of concession by the gov- 
ernor, but would not set foot on the main- 
land of Madagascar, and contented itself 
with declaring the islands only to be the 
French possessions. The French gov- 
ernors themselves put no real faith in 
the value of these cessions of territory by 
the Sakalavas, who were rebels, and 
always acted as if they had no belief ina 
protectorate. If there were a real protec- 
torate, how is it, it may be asked, that 
this particular portion of territory (ille- 
gallv) ceded by the Sakalavas, was, on 
November 9, 1861, and again on Septem- 
ber 12, 1862, included in a concession 
charter, was permitted to be granted b 
the sovereign of Madagascar to a French 
company, and afterwards fully recognized 
and authenticated by the French govern- 
ment ? 

These French claims, which form the 
principal points of contention on the 
Franco-Malagasy quarrel, are mere after- 
thoughts used for the occasion. Another 
happy afterthought, used as one of the 
pretexts for the late war, is the French 
assertion that the treaty of 1868 gave 
Frenchmen in Madagascar a right to pur- 
chase land. The Malagasy government 
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denies this. The main objection of the 
Malagasy government to the previous 
treaty of 1863 was the stipulation respect- 
ing the purchase of land by Frenchmen. 
In framing a new treaty in 1868, would 
they, the Malagasy government, be likely 
to allow the obnoxious clauses to be rein- 
serted ? The Malagasy negotiators clearly 
defined their meaning to be, that it did 
not authorize the sa/e of land. Perhaps 
it is not remarkable that French govern- 
ments should place wilful misinterpreta- 
tions upon the meanings of treaties made 
with natives, but that they should be 
totally unaware when making treaties in 
1862 and 1868 that there was already, ac- 
cording to French claims, a protectorate 
over the north-west of the island, is incon- 
ceivable. The right interpretation of this 
is, not that the French government did 
not know, but that they did not believe in 
their protectorate acquired in 1841. 

There is little doubt that when the 
French first bombarded Mojanga on the 
west coast and Tamatave on the east, they 
firmly believed that the war would virtually 
end, and that they would be in a position 
to dictate what terms they pleased. This 
is quite true, and might have so resulted 
but for the inaction of the French in not 
following up the moral effect of their 
bombardments and the advantages they 
had gained. The early bombardments 
were confined to shelling a few huts, 
wherever visible, along the coast of Pas- 
indava Bay. On the 15th of May, 1883, 
Mojanga was summoned to surrender. 
Fire was opened on the forts and the 
Hova portion of the town was destroyed, 
and a French garrison occupied Mojanga 
after the governor with his handful of men 
had retired inland. Itis stated that the 
Hovas had only thirty guns, and that 
these were unserviceable. On the 24th of 
May tidings of these hostilities reached 
Antananarivo, causing dismay among the 
European residents, and rousing the in- 
dignation of the Malagasy. 

Had it not been for the queen and the 
prime minister there would have been an 
awful scene of bloodshed. On May 31st 
Admiral Pierre made his appearance at 
Tamatave, and the French consul, M. Bau- 
dais, went on board his ship. The admi- 
ral and consul then drew up an ultimatum, 
which contained the following demands: 
1. The French were to have guaranteed to 
them the possession of all the island north 
of the 16th parallel. 2. An indemnity of 
two hundred thousand dollars (£40,000) 
for the claims of French citizens. 3. A 
revision of the treaty, and a voice in all 
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matters affecting the policy of the Hova 
government. The answer to the ultima- 
tum from the acting minister for foreign 
affairs arrived on the 5th, stating that the 
government of the queen of Madagascar 
declined further negotiations so long as 
the French refused to recognize the queen 
as sovereign of Madagascar. 

On Sunday morning, June roth, 1883, at 
sunrise, fire was opened on the fort and 
defences of Tamatave by the six vessels 
under the command of Admiral Pierre. 
The Hova garrison of five hundred men 
retired as soon as the bombardment 
commenced to their entrenched camp at 
Manjakandrianombana, within sight of 
where the French vessels were anchored. 
The Hovas set fire to the four quarters of 
the town of Tamatave before leaving it, 
but a heavy rain was falling at the time, 
so much damage was not done. The 
French disembarked their troops, took 
possession of the fort and town of Tama- 
tave, and the vessels cannonaded the Hova 
camp. The Malagasy troops, being un- 
acquainted with the effects of heavy firing, 
were under the ridiculous impression that 
it was possible for a shell to travel sixty 
or seventy miles, and, upon bursting, that 
it could destroy whole villages. The po- 
sition at Tamatave remained unchanged, 
with the exception of an unimportant re- 
connaissance by the French, now and 
again relieved by an occasional cannonade 
from their men-of-war, until the final at- 
tack upon the Hova lines at Manjakandri- 
anombana, on September 10, 1885, a period 
extending over nearly two years. Admiral 
Pierre, who had been invalided home, 
died, and was succeeded in command by 
Admiral Galiber. Asan earnest of French 
intentions Vohimaro was bombarded on 
the 31st October, and all the houses were 
burnt down both native and British, ex- 
cepting the French establishment of MM. 
Roux, Fraissinet, & Co. 

November 26, 1883.— The Malagasy 
government now proposed to negotiate 
and to make some concessions to the 
French ultimatum as to the renting of 
land and the payment of an indemnity of 
£40,000 for the French claims of twenty 
years. With regard to the “sovereignty 
or protectorate claimed by France over 
certain territories,” an emphatic answer 
was returned that no protectorate was rec- 
ognized, and that Madagascar would never 
yield her independence. A verbal answer 
refusing to treat upon these terms was 
returned, and the situation remained un- 
changed. On the oth January, 1884, I 
was entrusted with the whole direction of 





military affairs in Madagascar. On the 
18th May I left the capital with reinforce- 
ments to take the command of the lines at 
Manjakandrianombana. 

The French now made daily reconnais- 
sances with the object of finding a feasible 
weak point. These endeavors culminated 
in the battle of Isamahafy. The Hova 
forces defefiding the lines numbered four 
thousand; in the rear of the lines was a 
further large body of troops with artillery. 
The French column that marched out of 
Tamatave was three thousand strong, but 
the troops actually engaged at Isamahafy, 
one of the outposts, numbered fifteen 
hundred, consisting of cavalry (mounted 
gendarmerie), infantry, and a battery of 
field-pieces with mitrailleuses. The col- 
umn was under the effective fire of eleven 
or twelve men-of-war, which, during the 
engagement, poured on to my lines, it is 
calculated, between seven and eight hun- 
dred shells. In addition, three hundred 
shells from the field-pieces did effective 
work. The engagement lasted from day- 
break till 3 P.M. The French were re- 
pulsed with a loss of sixty killed and 
wounded. Notwithstanding the heavy 
cannonade, but few Hovas were killed; 
they never flinched for a moment under 
heavy fire. Admiral Miot led the French 
column in person, and behaved with con- 
spicuous coolness and gallantry. I was 
prevented from turning the repulse into a 
rout by want of ammunition. My troops, 
when the battle ended, had hardly one 
hundred rounds per man. 

A few days previously in another part 
of the island, the French with two hundred 
and fifty regulars and three machine-guns 
and a host of Sakalavas were attacked and 
defeated by some four hundred Hovas, 
whom they had gone to punish for sacking 
and burning the town of Jangoa. The 
object of the Hovas had been to punish 
the Sakalavas for allying themselves with 
the French. Thus, the battles of An- 
dampy on August 26th, and Isamahafy on 
September roth, 1885, having resulted in 
a serious reverse to the French arms, the 
war practically closed, and negotiations 
for peace were recommenced. 

The French government had been kept 
in the dark in respect to the failure of 
past negotiations. Admiral Miot was cen- 
sured, and M. Baudais, the French consul, 
was recalled and placed on half pay. M. 
de Freycinet, the French minister for for- 
eign affairs, desiring to come to some 
arrangement with the Malagasy govern- 
ment, drew up a scheme on a somewhat 
liberal basis, and entrusted M. Patrimonio 
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with its mission. M. Patrimonio informed 
his government that Admiral Miot was 
“firmly convinced that the Malagasy gov- 
ernment would never accept, of its free 
will, the protectorate of France, even lim- 
ited to the exterior relations of Madagas- 
car.” When the last series of proposi- 
tions for peace was drawn up, the ominous 
and hated expression “ protectorate ” was 
erased. To the tact of M. Patrimonio, 
and the straightforwardness of Admiral 
Miot, and the earnest desire of both, act- 
ing under the auspicious influence and 
wiser counsels of M.de Freycinet, may be 
ascribed the happy conclusion of a treaty 
of peace alike honorable to the two na- 
tions. But the terms of the treaty were 
not arranged without a severe diplomatic 
struggle between M. Patrimonio, Admiral 
Miot, and myself. After much persuasion 
I convinced these two gentlemen that it 
would be wise to substitute Article XV. 
as it now stands, instead of the following 
draft article which had been put forward. 


Le Gouvernement de la République con- 
servera son autorité sur les territoires ot elle 
est établié en vertu des traités conclus par la 
France en 1841 et 1842, et qui l’étendent de ia 
baie de Mourantipang a l’ouest jusqu’a et 
compris Vohémar a l’est. Il determinera le 
régime sous lequel auront lieu les rapports 
entre le Gouvernement Hova et la population 
de ces territoires. 


The article substituted was the follow- 
ing :— 

ARTICLE XV. 

The Queen’s Government undertakes ex- 
pressly to treat with kindness the Sakalava 
and the Antakaratra, and to take into account 
the suggestions which it will receive in rela- 
tion to this matter from the Government of 
the Republic. But the Government of the 
Republic reserves to itself the right of occu- 
pying the Bay of Diego Saurez, and of creating 
such establishments there as may suit its con- 
venience. 


By this I swept away for good the so- 
called “historic rights ” of 1841 and 1842. 

Before proceeding to quote the two 
most important articles of the treaty of 
peace concluded between France and 
Madagascar, on the 17th December, 1885, 
I should briefly explain that the ratifica- 
tion of the treaty (by myself, as the Mala- 
gasy minister plenipotentiary) was made 
absolutely dependent upon the receipt 
beforehand of an explanatory letter (in the 
nature of a protocol) from the representa- 
tives for the French republic. Articles 
I.and JI., as quoted below, at first sight 
appear to give to France a greater stake 
in Madagascar than she really has. But 
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the precise interpretation placed upon the 
text of those articles by M. Patrimonio 
and Admiral Miot clearly limits any ad- 
vantage gained by France, as well as the 
powers of the resident-general. The word 
‘protectorate’ is not to be found in the 
treaty, with its appendix, from cover to 
cover. The clause in Article I., com- 
mencing “ The government of the Repub- 
lic will represent Madagascar in all its 
foreign relations,” refers to the “foreign 
politics” of Madagascar. But Madagas- 
car has no foreign policy. She has no 
possessions and no navy. Her policy is 
purely confined to the internal administra- 
tion of her sovereignty, which, by Article 
II., is not to be interfered with. The 
French press continually dwells upon the 
payment by Madagascar of the war in- 
demnity to France. Article XIII. states 
that “in consideration of the engagement 
entered into by her Majesty the queen, 
the government of the republic foregoes 
and renounces any claim for a war indem- 
nity.” The “engagement” here alluded 
to refers to Article VIII., which states 
that “ The queen’s government undertakes 
to pay the sum of 10,000,000 francs, to be 
applied equally to the settlement of French 
claims liquidated previous to the conflict 
between the two parties, and to the repa- 
ration of any damage caused to foreigners 
by the said conflict. The examination 
and settlement of these indemnities will 
devolve upon the French government.” 
Article IX. refers to the evacuation of 
Tamatave upon the payment of the Io,- 
000,000 francs. In other words, her Maj- 
esty will hand to the French government 
10,000,000 francs, to be applied to the 
liquidation of claims of a// foreigners for 
damages caused by the war, and upon 
payment of this sum the French troops 
will evacuate Tamatave. This is in no 
sense a war indemnity. Probably £500,- 
ooo would not indemnify France for the 
expenses of her operations against Mada- 
gascar. 

Notwithstanding the statements of the 
French press, which are of course irre- 
sponsible, the word “ protectorate,” as ap- 
plied to Madagascar, isa misnomer. Only 
a few days ago, the Malagasy embassy to 
Paris, on being received at the Elysée by 
the president of the French republic, de- 
livered an address which admitted of no 
protectorate, and stated that French sub- 
jects in Madagascar would have the same 
protection as other foreigners. Through- 
out the whole address, the Malagasy gov- 
ernment treats with the French govern- 
ment upon equal terms. If this position 
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had not been accepted, M. Grévy had the 
opportunity of then and there setting the 
matter right. But as he did not, it must 
be concluded that the French do not con- 
sider that they have a protectorate in the 
real sense of the word. 

The second clause of the same article 
states that “Malagasy abroad will be 
placed under the protection of France.” 
This is more advantageous to Madagascar 
than France; and refers to an understand- 
ing that any Malagasy who may be in 
Europe without means will have the right 
to apply to a French consul, who would be 
bound to send him back to Madagascar. 

I here append the text of Articles I. 
and II. just referred to: — 


ARTICLE I. 


The Government of the Republic will repre- 
sent Madagascar in all its foreign relations. 
Malagasy abroad will be placed under the 
protection of France. 


ARTICLE II. 

A resident representing the Government of 
the Republic will preside over the foreign 
relations of Madagascar, without interfering 
in the internal administration of the States of 
her Majesty the Queen. 


The following is an extract from an 
explanatory letter I was instructed to ob- 
tain from Admiral Miot in order to leave 
no doubt upon the interpretation of the 
treaty :— 

On board the Naiade, 
Tamatave, Jan. 9, 1886. 

His Excellency the Prime Minister has or- 
dered you to define the meaning of paragraph 
1 of Article II. of the treaty, which says : — 

‘* A Resident representing the Government 
of the Republic will preside over the foreign 
relations.”’ 

This means that the Resident will have the 
right to interfere in matters having the char- 
acter of foreign politics; that he will have the 
right, for instance, to oppose any cession of 
territory to any foreign nation whatever; any 
military and naval establishments; or the 
allowing of any assistance in men or vessels, 
asked for by the Government of the Queen of 
Madagascar, being granted without the con- 
sent of the French Government. 

No treaty, agreement, or convention can be 
made without the approval of the French Gov- 
ernment. 

P.S. You have asked us whether the 
Queen’s Government may, as heretofore, con- 
tinue to negotiate commercial treaties with 
foreign powers. 

Undoubtedly, as far as such commercial 
treaties are not contrary to the stipulations of 
the treaty of the 17th December, 1885. 


I had received the commands of the 





queen, that should the letter defining the 
terms of the treaty not be satisfactory, I 
was in no case to attach the signatures, 
but to break off negotiations. The treaty, 
therefore, must be read by the light of the 
appendix, without which it is null and 
void. M. Patrimonio and Admiral Miot 
were invited by the queen to visit her at 
the capital. They reached the capital 
with a strong escort on the 3oth January, 
1886. They were received in audience 
by the queen, and a grand banquet was 
given in their honor. Thus the unfor- 
tunate war between France and Madagas- 
car came to a conclusion with the end of 
the year 1885. 

What has Madagascar lost or gained by 
the late war? She has lost nothing that 
she greatly values, and she has preserved 
her independence. One of her ports is in 
the occupation of the French troops ; but 
then those troops are virtually prisoners. 
Her position after the treaty of peace of 
17th December, 1885, was concluded, is 
for effective purposes better than it was 
before; the nation has been consolidated ; 
successful resistance to the aggression of 
a great European power has added to the 
moral courage of the Malagasy nation, 
The lesson has been learnt that the white 
man is not so very superior to the dark, es- 
pecially when the latter is fairly equipped 
to meet his white adversary. They know 
that this is not to be done with bows and 
arrows, but with arms of precision. They 
have learnt the value of discipline. They 
have not been overmatched in diplomacy 
by the French. It is true the government 
has agreed to pay £400,000, but it is not 
as a war indemnity to France; it will be 
paid by the queen to indemnify the sub- 
jects of all the treaty powers who may 
have suffered losses during the war, 
Practically France undertakes to give 
Madagascar a clear receipt, and upon pay- 
ment of these various indemnities guar- 
antees to discharge all other claims, which 
in December, 1885, amounted to £800,000. 
A little over a month ago, the Comptoir 
d’Escompte lent the Malagasy government 
15,000,000 francs, and the French troops 
have evacuated Tamatave. The policy of 
the French government in the matter of 
the loan is judicious, as it will guarantee 
future peace. I cannot prophecy what 
years may bring to pass, but I am well 
assured from my experience of the firm- 
ness of the Malagasy disposition, that 
France will never acquire a “ protector- 
ate ” over Madagascar, 

DicBy WILLOUGHBY. 


General Officer Commanding the Malagasy Forces, 
and Ambassador of the Queen of Madagascar. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
REVELATIONS FROM PATMOS. 

DURING a somewhat prolonged stay on 
the isle which is called Patmos, when my 
wife and I were the guests of the hos- 
pitable monks of the Monastery of St. 
John, I did not, as most who visit Pat- 
mos do, devote my attention solely to the 
reminiscences of the saint who has gained 
for the island its celebrity. The monastic 
life, the life of the people who live around 
the monastery, the island itself, with its 
legends and its hermitages, afforded 
us amusement, which we found it hard to 
exhaust ; and the good monks were greatly 
puzzled at visitors who did not spend all 
their time plodding over the manuscripts 
in their celebrated library, or praying in 
the Cave of the Apocalypse, but who wan- 
dered from house to house, took photo- 
graphs, and studied the customs of the 
natives. 

Patmos is as barren and drear a spot 
as can well be imagined — mountainous, 
treeless, and productive of little else but 
aromatic herbs. Its coast-line is marvel- 
lously indented, and at the central harbor 
the island is divided into two almost equal 
parts, joined together by a narrow tongue 
of land. On this isthmus rises a hill, 
crowned by the ruins of an old Greco- 
Roman town, hidden by the grain which 
is grown thereon. This spot must of ne- 
cessity be more genuinely associated with 
St. John than any other, seeing that it 
was the only town in the island at the 
time that he was brought here as a pris- 
oner ; but legendary history has preferred 
to ignore this fact, and the worship of St. 
John, as it exists now on Patmos, is purely 
legendary. 

The monastery itself is a vast medizval 
fortress, crowning a height on the southern 
portion of the island some thousand feet 
above the sea, around which the white 
houses of the inhabitants cluster like 
limpets on a rock. Patmos at various 
eras has been colonized by Greeks; but 
when in the eleventh century a saintly 
anchorite, Christodoulos by name, founded 
the monastery, the island had for centuries 
been uninhabited, and from this fact arose 
his desire to secure it from the emperor as 
a fitting spot for the pursuit of an undis- 
turbed religious life. He brought with 
him fifty workmen and their families, and 
by so doing formed the nucleus of a new 
colonization. The families were obliged 
to live on the northern portion of the 
island, and no women or children were 
allowed across the narrow tongue of land. 
However, in succeeding ages this village 





suffered so much from marauders, that, 
by special indulgence from the patriarch 
of Constantinople, they were allowed to 
build houses under the wing of the mon- 
astery. After the fall of Constantinople, 
a large number of refugees sought an 
asylum at Patmos; and again, after the 
capture of Crete by the Turks, large num- 
bers of Cretans came here, so that Patmos, 
under the favoring wing of religion, was 
repeopled and grew prosperous. Further- 
more, a religious atmosphere is always 
the most favorable for the conservation 
of ancient habits; consequently, in their 
isolation from the world, the Patmiotes 
live as their ancestors lived, inthe posses- 
sion of charming customs, which even 
this nineteenth century has not been 
wholly able to obliterate. 

No steamer touches at Patmos, so he 
who makes a pilgrimage thither must do 
so in a sailing-boat. Ours was a capital 
Samiote caigue, which landed us at a 
flourishing village which has grown up 
round the harbor in these days of greater 
security. We determined to set off at 
once on foot to the monastery, after in- 
trusting our letters of introduction to a 
funny little deacon, who appropriated us on 
landing. We were rather ashamed, too, of 
our luggage, for in the Greek islands it is 
necessary to travel with food; conse- 
quently a frying-pan full of fish, a raw leg 
of lamb, and a bottle of honey were treas- 
ures with which we dared not part, more 
especially as the Lenten fast was imminent. 
These articles were confided to the care of 
an agile boy, whilst a donkey carried our 
weightier goods ; and thus we commenced 
to toil up the road which leads to the 
monastery. 

Somewhat breathless with our climb, 
and having been conducted through end- 
less passages and up innumerable steps, 
we became aware that we had reached the 
superior’s door, and that our procession 
had arrived in the reverse order to what 
we had intended, for we found his worship 
in a towering rage with the agile boy for 
bringing into the monastery and deposit- 
ing at his door such things as we had 
intrusted to his charge. Consequently 
our reception was an exceedingly cold 
one, and not until half an hour later, when 
the deacon arrived with our letters of in- 
troduction, did the great man relax his 
severity. Then, indeed, he grew very 
benign; his servant was sent for coffee, 
jam, and raksi ; the treasurer, the libra- 
rian, the ex-superior, and other leading 
monks were summoned to greet us; and 
their eyes wandered eagerly from us to 
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our luggage, to our frying-pan, and our 
lamb. 

“It is a wet, cold night; you cannot go 
outside again,” replied the superior in 
answer to our inquiries if apartments 
could be found for us in the village. Then 
followed a private colloquy amongst the 
monks, during which they continually 
looked at my wife, and made frequent 
allusions to that forbidden thing to monks 
—woman. What would St. Christodou- 
los, who made such stringent rules for his 
monastery have said, if he could have 
known that a man and wife were to be 
housed for days within its actual pre- 
cincts? It was enough to revivify his 
embalmed body, which now reposes in the 
monastic church. We were given a cell 
belonging to an old monk, Gerasimos by 
name, who was absent just now doing 
penance in a hermitage. A cell indeed it 
was only in name; in point of size and 
convenience it closely resembled a flat. 
There was a large sitting-room with five 
windows, furnished with a divan, and 
quaint old pictures on the walls ; through 
this opened a good-sized bedroom. We 
had a kitchen, a room for our servant, a 
door, and a latch-key. Our flat was situ- 
ated on the highest floor of the monastery, 
so we could wander at will, when the wind 
was not too boisterous, over the terraced 
roofs, and enjoy delicious views over land 
and sea. We could see the mountains of 
Asia Minor, and most of the islands of 
the Archipelago; we could converse with 
the monks as they paced to and fro, idling 
away their time with their beads, and 
basking in the sunshine. The utter waste 
of a life spent in a monastery was vividly 
brought before our notice, for there is 
absolutely nothing for them to do except 
to pray and to fast; and I question if 
they adhere as strictly to the former occu- 
“ge as they ought, otherwise I am ata 
oss to account for the existence of those 
fine bow-windows which many of them 
have thrown out. 

The librarian is the busiest of them all, 
which is evidenced by the fact that he 
has only got one eye, having, as he said, 
worn the other out with study. He was 
one of our earliest visitors, and took it for 
granted that the object of our visit to 
Patmos was to live in his library and 
copy manuscripts. We did visit it, in- 
deed, and were shown the few valuable 
books which have escaped the many dep- 
redations of bibliophiles. Amongst the 


oldest of the manuscripts we found a St. | 


Mark’s Gospel, written in 953 A.D., be- 
fore the Alexandrian Codex, The initials 
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to the names of God and Christ are in 
gold, and all the letters are in silver, on 
rose-colored parchment. It finishes at 
the twenty-second verse of the fifteenth 
chapter, as the one in the library at Vi- 
enna. The history of Job is a manuscript 
of the ninth century, and is imperfect, 
some of the earlier pages being lost. The 
painted illustrations are most beautifully 
done, and the representations of Job’s 
flocks, and his daughters, still preserve 
their original richness of color. Some of 
the later volumes in the library are very 
interesting from the richness of their By- 
zantine bindings, notably a Gospel written 
in 1335, and full of lovely pictures. Un- 
fortunately, many of them have suffered 
much from damp and want of care; but 
of late years, owing to the realization of 
their value, the librarian is much more 
careful of his treasures, and handles them 
with infinite pride. But instead of going 
into ecstatic raptures over the lovely Job 
and the ancient St. Mark, we, I fear, 
rather insulted the librarian by becoming 
deeply interested in two manuscripts de- 
scribing the wanderings of St. John, and 
purporting to have been written by two 
disciples of his, Prochoros and Nicitas. 
These books form the foundation for all 
the legends which the Patmiotes still 
firmly believe — the basis, in fact, of their 
religion. These works are obviously spu- 
rious, full of anachronisms and contradic- 
tions, and have been too clearly written 
to assist in the production of sacred spots, 
which is a favorite system in the Eastern 
Church. A priest will say he has found 
a picture of the Madonna in a tree; a 
man will dream a dream that a sacred 
picture is at the bottom of a well; he will 
proceed to draw it up, and then churches 
will be built in honor of the Madonna of 
the tree, or of the well, miracles will be 
wrought, and a centre for pilgrimages 
established. An apt illustration of this 
idea came before our notice when at Pat- 
mos. Our servant, an intelligent and gen- 
erally well-informed Greek, but not much 
of a theologian, was exercised in his mind 
respecting the history of Patmos, as con- 
nected with St. John; so one day he asked 
me, “Did St. John find the Gospels in 
| the Cave of the Apocalypse?” There is 
|a very close analogy between this system 
of finding sacred objects and that which 
| taught that images “fell down from Jupi- 
iter,” and that the sacred books of the 
| Sibyls were found. 

The most amusing story which Procho- 
ros professes to tell in his account of St. 
John is the contest which the saint is sup- 
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posed to have had with a magician called 
Kynops, who was deputed by the priests 
of the temple of Apollo at Patmos to do 
what damage he could to the Roman pris- 
oner, whose teaching interfered so much 
with their trade. Kynops lived in a cave 
to the south-west of the island, where he 
kept an army of demons. The Patmiotes 
of to-day show you the cave of Kynops, in 
a wild dreary spot overhanging the sea; 
and even in these latter days none dare 
enter it for fear of the demons, which are 
still supposed to haunt it. 

On the day appointed for the contest, 
St. John, Kynops, and a large crowd of 
lookers-on repaired to the shore, where 
Kynops wrought many miracles, diving 
into the sea and bringing up the dead, 
whilst St. John merely looked on in digni- 
fied silence, and permitted his adversary 
to gain a complete triumph. The people 
thereupon fell to worshipping Kynops, 
and stoned St. John, whom they left for 
dead on the shore. Prochoros then relates 
how, whilst he was standing by the sup- 
posed corpse and weeping, St. John sud- 
denly arose, walked up to the town with- 
out aid, and challenged the magician toa 
renewal of the contest. 

Next day Kynops and his friends came 
down in the full confidence of another 
triumph. The magician again dived into 
the sea, as he had previously done, whilst 
St. John was engaged in fervent prayer, 
the result being that the magician never 
came up again, though the people re- 
mained staring for three days and nights 
at the waves which covered him. 

The credulous Patmiotes of to-day will 
show you the spot on which St. John tri- 
umphed, and will point out a submerged 
rock in the harbor, which they say is the 
body of Kynops converted into stone by 
the vigor of the saintly prayers. All the 
spots connected with this legendary ac- 
count of St. John are localized by tiny 
churches ; and when I asked how it hap- 
pened that St. Christodoulos was able to 
identify the places on an island which 
had beén uninhabited for centuries, I 
was promptly suppressed by the reply, 
“ Through prayer and fasting.” There are 
many other legends connected with St. 
John and his miracles on Patmos. Be- 
fore leaving the island, they say the saint 
went on a baptizing tour through all the 
villages, in one of which he healed the son 
of a priest of Jupiter. In another he had 
to contend with the wiles and enchant- 
ments of a certain Notianus; and on the 
inhabitants asking to be baptized, he con- 
ducted them to a stream— but lo! No- 





tianus, by his art, turned the stream into 
blood. Whereupon St. John prayed fer- 
vently, and the blood turned into water 
again. Notianus was struck with blind- 
ness, and did not recover his sight until 
he humbled himself before St. John and 
received baptism. 

That an outer world existed on Patmos 
outside the monastery was brought viv- 
idly before our notice on the day of our 
arrival by the town-crier, who makes use 
of the parapets of the monastery for deliv- 
ering his messages. All that it is neces- 
sary for him to do is to ring his bell, and 
scream from the four coners of the build- 
ing, and every one in Patmos will hear 
what he has tosay. He is a wild, unkempt 
object to look upon, with long hair, a red 
fez, brown homespun clothes, and bare 
feet. He is the mouthpiece of all Pat- 
miote trade, and announces what captains 
have arrived with cargoes of macaroni, 
of beans, of figs, and other commodities. 
The price of each article is given, and the 
good folks are instructed to repair to such 
and such a house, where their require- 
ments will be supplied. 

There is much more left that is old in 
the town of Patmos than one usually sees 
in the island towns, presumably because 
the presence of the monastery has _ pre- 
served the place from marauding attacks, 
Pirates in Greek waters are almost -uni- 
versally pious, and they never start on an 
expedition without the blessing ofa priest, 
who not unfrequently stipulates for a 
share of their spoil. We visited several 
very good houses in the town, the best 
always belonging to those who have been 
sea-captains, and who have brought back 
objects from beyond seas to decorate 
their homes. Of old china, indifferent 
pictures, carved furniture, and dr7c-a-brac, 
there is abundance, probably brought to 
the island in those days when Patmiote 
merchants traded with Venice and the 
mercantile ports of Italy. Of late years 
their wealth has greatly collapsed, and 
curiosity-dealers from Constantinople 
have found here a rich harvest. 

“ There has been a great deal of the 
evil eye about lately,” an old woman told 
us, whose walls had been stripped of Rho- 
dian plates and other ornaments to pay 
for present exigencies. The god Fasci- 
nus, in short, has survived here in full 
vigor. The withering of trees, the ruin 
of decay, the destruction of crops, — 
every misfortune, in fact—is in Patmos 
attributed to the pernicious influence of 
a demon by means of the eye of a medium, 
those whose eyebrows closely join being 
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usually selected. The Patmiotes take the 
greatest possible notice of personal ap- 
pearance as indicating certain tendencies. 
The popular saying is, “Red hair and 
blue eyes — the soul of the devil and the 
heart of Satan.” All marks on the body 
are portentous, according to the Patmi- 
otes. If you have twolumps on your head, 
you will be married twice; if you have 
long ears, you will have a long life ; if you 
have good teeth, you will have wealth; 
and the excitement caused by the birth of 
a baby with a caul surpasses anything I 
have heard in our own country on this 
interesting phenomenon. A caul is sup- 
posed to indicate a glorious future; it 
must be blessed at three different liturgies, 
and must be hung up on the wall amongst 
the collection of domestic saints which 
every householder possesses. “‘ May God 
protect us,” say they, “from a beardless 
man and a hairy woman!” In most of 
their legends of gnomes and magicians, 
it is the man without a beard and the 
woman with one who invariably play the 
most conspicuous part. 

The great remedy for the evil eye on 
Patmos is to go and cut off the end of the 
girdle of the unfortunate possessor of this 
unenviable characteristic. This must be 
burnt in an incense-burner, and be waved 
before the person or the object which 
has suffered, and then, by throwing three 
carnation-leaves into the fire, it can be seen 
whether the charm has been effectual or 
not. If the leaves crackle, it is a sign of 
healing, and some one must spit thrice on 
the person or the thing, saying, as he does 
so, “Uncharmed!” But if the leaves 
refused to crackle, it is best to go to the 
monastery at once and secure a monk to 
come and read a prayer to avert the dan- 
ger. 

The inhabitants of Patmos half wor- 
ship the monks of their monastery, and 
believe them entirely devoid of the fail- 
ings which other flesh is heir to. When 
a monk passes by or enters a house, it is 
customary for the people to touch the 
ground with their fingers, and then to kiss 
the hand which the holy man proffers. A 
Patmiote mother’s highest ambition is to 
see her son introduced as a “reader” into 
the monastic church, with the prospect of 
being eventually admitted as a monk when 
the days ot his probation are over. All 
the monks are now of Patmiote origin. 
This was not the case in former days, 
when many came from afar. But of late 
years many things have been altered. The 
old-fashioned common life has been aban- 
doned, and the handsome common room, 
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with its frescoed walls, is rapidly falling 
into decay. Visitors have stolen most of 
the old tiles which once adorned the com- 
mon table; the superior’s throne is now 
tottering on three legs; and the fine baro- 
nial kitchen, which adjoins the common 
room, is now used only as a depository for 
that hateful lime with which they love to 
besmear everything that is architecturally 
beautiful. 

The monks feed now in their own apart- 
ments, to each of which a kitchen is at- 
tached. They are attended upon by a 
novice, generally a member of their own 
family ; and then there are two or three 
working monks, who do the heavy work 
of the monastery, such as drawing the 
water from the well, and occasionally 
sweeping out and whitewashing the cells. 
‘Father John, who performed these menial 
offices for us, was a quaint-looking old fel- 
low, with tattered cassock, weather-beaten 
tall hat, and bare legs, very picturesque 
indeed when seen toiling up the steps 
with our amphora of water poised on his 
shoulders. 

A little tailor called Janko was our 
guide, philosopher, and friend outside the 
monastic walls ; and when Lent had set in, 
he it was who brought us our food, for the 
peasants were afraid that, if they were 
seen bringing good things inside during 
the great fast, they would incur the dis- 
pleasure of the monks. Some even re- 
fused to sell us milk and cheese, affirming 
that it was a sin; and if it had not been 
for our tailor, we might have been con- 
demned to an involuntary abstinence. 
Janko took us one afternoon to visit the 
nunnery, where the “good old ladies” of 
Patmos retire to repent them of their sins. 
I feel sure that they fast far more rig- 
orously than the monks, for a more atten- 
uated sickly collection of women I never 
saw. We asked on entering for the lady 
superior, and were told that she was ill in 
bed, and that the others were in church 
during their “hours,” and that if we par- 
ticularly wished to see them, we might go 
in too. It was a curious sight to witness 
about forty sisters, in their long black 
coats and skirts, with black handkerchiefs 
over their heads, mumbling, chanting, and 
bowing; and for us the “hour” passed 
agreeably enough as we stood in stalls, and 
watched the nuns at their metanie@ — that 
is to say, bowing and kissing the ground 
three times after every fourth Psalm, and 
four times after every tenth Psalm. The 
number of metaniz that it is possible to 
get through in the twenty-four hours, I 
was told, is three hundred; but they are 
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by no means obligatory. Itis really won- 
derful to see how active even the decrepit 
old ones are in these devotional gymnas- 
tics; and to hear the rapidity with which 
they can say their Kyrie Eleisons almost 
takes away one’s breath. The ladies plod 
through the services by themselves, chant- 
ing and reading everything. A special 
priest, however, is kept to perform the 
incensing and sacred mysteries behind the 
screen, where it is not lawful for women 
to enter; but he is carefully locked out of 
the nunnery at night, and is never sup- 
posed to hold converse with any of them. 

The lady superior, a wrinkled deaf old 
woman, received us in bed, where she lay 
in all her greasy black attire. She was 
not equal to much conversation; but 
around us sat other nuns, who made up 
for the said deficiency. They spoke much 
at first in hypocritical tones of their 
“lovely unworldly life,” and then they 
proceeded to state their poverty, and 
finally invited us to their awl cells, 
with the object of inducing us to purchase 
some of their handiwork. Each nun has 
her own apartments, most of them clean 
and tidy, and they support themselves by 
weaving and working, and by obtaining 
presents from their friends without and 
casual visitors like ourselves. 

Another day Janko took us down many 
dark, narrow alleys to visit one of the 
three old women who still adhere to the 
picturesque Patmiote costume. Greasy 
though it was and faded, we could still 
appreciate its beauty. The petticoat had 
once been rich red; the jacket was of 
black velvet, with looped-up sleeves; on 
her head she wore a tall erection called a 
posin, with a gold-embroidered top; the 
shoes had once been of white kid, with 
turned-up toes; but, like the wearer, the 
clothes were nought but a reflection of 
past beauty. She lived in a house con- 
sisting of one large room with a mud floor, 
and containing a handsomely carved set- 
tee, some fine oak chests, and a richly 
illuminated bed, on which she slept, the 
sheets of which, though extremely dirty, 
had valances attached of real Greek lace. 
The poor old thing was very shy at being 
thus closely inspected by foreigners, and 
utterly refused to have her photograph 
taken, for fear we should work magic with 
it; and she crossed herself vigorously 
when we asked her if she herself under- 
stood anything about the black art. “It 
is a sin,” she murmured; “the Panagia 
forbid that I should do such things ;” but 
when we went away, Janko told us that 





none in Patmos knew more charms or 
incantations than she did. 

Of course the stock sight of Patmos is 
the cave in which tradition says St. John 
wrote down his Revelations. There are 
many Caves in the island, and, for my part, 
I feel sceptical as to this one being what 
it professes; for it must have been ex- 
ceedingly shallow before the church was 
built on to it, and, moreover, too much 
exposed to view for secret meditations, 
seeing that it is commanded by the site of 
the old town a little way up the opposite 
hill on the road: to the monastery. At 
present, however, the cave is sufficiently 
concealed from view by a pile of buildings 
fast falling into ruins, where a few years 
ago existed a school for the education of 
Greeks; but now that local education is 
much improved in the Levant, parents do 
not care to send their sons so far, and the 
school has been closed. 

The care of the churches — one adjoin- 
ing and one over the cave —is intrusted 
to a priest, Papa Makarios by name, and 
his sister Sophia, who occupy rooms In 
the ramshackle building. On the first 
occasion on which we visited the cave, we 
were lucky in finding Sophia alone, for 
she is deeply imbued with the legends of 
the place, and the story of Kynops is as 
much a part of her creed as the existence 
of St.John is of ours. She is a garrulous, 
energetic old dame; and, in the absence 
of her brother, volunteered to show us the 
cave and the church of St. Anna, which 
was built up to it by St. Christodoulos. 
She was almost theatrical in her gestures, 
as she showed us the points of interest 
therein. Here was the hole in the rock 
in which St. John placed his pillow when 
he slept; by the side of it was the hole, 
by the aid of which St. John raised him- 
self from the ground when he got up. 
Over these holes a rude cross was shown 
us, which, Sophia said, the saint had 
wrought with his own hands. Then she 
showed us two holes in the roof, to which 
St. John was in the habit of tying himself 
by a cord, so that he might not fall asleep 
when he said his prayers. But the great- 
est object of Sophia’s veneration, before 
which she crossed herself and knelt, was 
a triple rent in the rock, from which she 
affirmed that the voice of the Holy Trinity 
had issued with the divine message to the 
theologian. Every crack and fissure in 
the cave is associated with something 
sacred, and, as a remembrance of the 
place, Sophia presented us with some 
chips of the rock; and it occurred to us 
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that if she did the same to every pilgrim, 
she must have considerably altered the 
dimensions of the cave. We bought a 
pretty little carved wooden bowl, in which 
the priest kept his incense for burning in 
the church cave, and then were conducted 
by Sophia to her apartment, where she 
regaled us with sweetmeats and rakki, as 
she related to us wonderful stories con- 
cerning the religious ecstasies into which 
worshippers at the shrine were wont to 
go. Afterwards she gave us a great de- 
scription of the festival held here on the 
day of the theologian — how they hold 
real vigil in the church during the whole 
of the night before, and how the monks 
come down from the monastery with their 
relics and their banners in grand proces- 
sion, to worship in the cave. 

When we got home, we went to see 
what Prochoros had to say about the cave, 
and were surprised to find that he only 
relates how, before his departure from 
Patmos, after an exile of ten years, St. 
John was asked by the inhabitants to write 
down the events of the history of Christ 
for their benefit and guidance. To do 
this, the saint retired to a cave; and after 
two days’ meditation sent Prochoros for 
ink and parchment, and then dictated the 
Gospel to his disciple without a pause 
from beginning toend. Prochoros never 
so much as mentions the Revelations ; but 
Nicitas does, and from his account it is 
that the /ocale of the cave has been de- 
cided upon. Nicitas, in the MS. which 
we saw in the library, gives a curious 
account of the writing of the Revelations, 
which runs as follows :— 

Having at length reached a grotto which 
was three miles (?) (onueia) from the town, with 
water in it, we tarried there ten days. John 
remained without food in great quiet, and in 
prayer; as fot me, I went to the town towards 
evening, and ate with my brethren. On the 
tenth day, John himself wished to return to 
the town, and bending on his knees prayed; 
when, all at once, a voice was heard which 
said, ‘‘John! John!’ And he replied, 
‘* What is it, Lord?’’ And the Lord replied, 
‘**Tarry in the cave yet another ten days, and 
great and numerous mysteries shall be re- 
vealed unto you.”? In accordance with this 
direction he tarried - another ten days, re- 
maining without food, and became in a great 
ecstasy, and he perceived great powers, and 
an angel of the Lord, who related to him what 
he had seen and heard. And again calling 
me, he said, ‘*Go to the town, bring paper 
and ink, and return here.’? ThisIdid. Then 
he ordered me to write on the paper all the 
words which came out of his mouth; and we 
passed thus two more days, he speaking, and 
I writing. Then we returned again to the 
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town, and we were lodged in the house of 
Sosipater. 

This cave which Nicitas describes, in no 
way corresponds to the one shown now as 
the Cave of the Apocalypse. What he 
means by omueia, it is of course impossible 
to say ; but the cave where the church is 
built is not more than three-quarters of a 
mile from the old town, and has no stream 
of water in it now. 

Very shortly after our arrival on Patmos, 
Lent began in all its grim earnest, and the 
first day, which goes by the name of 
“clean Monday,” the monks spent most 
of their time in church. Not so the in- 
habitants, who make merry on this day ; 
and though they eat no meat, they drink 
a great deal of wine, and I am uncertain 
whether the epithet of ‘clean ” is applied 
to this Monday because they do not dirty 
their saucepans, or because they clean 
themselves out with wine on this occasion. 
On clean Monday every one who is equal 
to the scramble goes down to a spot on 
the western shore, called “ the wood or gar- 
den of the saint,” and here makes merry. 
Tradition says that St. Christodoulos, 
when he had built his monastery, tried to 
make a garden here, and his workmen 
laughed at him for attempting to cultivate 
so barrena spot. The saint was so hurt 
at this insult that he prayed fervently, and 
out from a rock came a spring of water 
which fertilized the place, and made of it 
the only productive spot on the island. 
It undoubtedly now is the only spring of 
water on Patmos, for the people of the 
monastery and of the town have only the 
water which they preserve in cisterns to 
live on. 

On and around this fertile spot, with its 
carob-trees, olives, and solitary palm, are 
gathered many little churches, called “lit- 
tle monasteries,” each belonging to a sep- 
arate family, and containing the tomb 
where the departed of each family are 
allowed to decay, until another member of 
the same family dies, when they are re- 
moved to a charnel-house to make room 
for the incoming tenant. This system of 
removing bones in Greece at a given 
period after burial is truly revolting, and 
productive of many horrid sights and 
smells; and if the charnel-house, as hap- 
pens frequently, is in ruins, the family 
have an opportunity of viewing their long 
line of ancestors huddled together in 
ghastly confusion. 

We were told, with much glee, of a 
great practical joke which had just taken 
place in one of these charnel-houses. 
During Carnival time a band of young 
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men, presumably the fast ones of the 
island, who had visited foreign countries 
and grown sceptical concerning ghosts 
and goblins, collected together in a bone- 
house, and whenever any one was heard 
to pass they rattled the bones around 
them, and sang out in chorus, “ We were 
all once gay pallicari,” the result being 
that the women of Patmos were nearly all 
of them terrified out of their lives. 

Just below this saintly garden on the 
seashore all the folks were gathered and 
enjoying themselves. They sang songs, 
they danced dances, and time passed so 
agreeably as we watched them that we 
had eventually to hurry back to the mon- 
astery with all speed, for half an hour after 
sunset the great iron gate is closed, and 
ingress and egress is forbidden. Outside 
this great iron gate is a little church, with 
a flat space in front of it. Here the monks 
delight to sit and chat of an evening with 
the townsfolk as they pass by, and it is 
quite the fashionable rendezvous of Pat- 
mos for the half-hour before the great 
wooden semandron —a quaint species of 
gong which hangs outside the church, and 
which is sounded with a wooden hammer 
—announces the hour for vespers. At 
this iron gate, in the good old days, the 
superior used to sit on his throne, and 
distribute to the poor once a week por- 
tions of peas, loaves, and fishes ; but this 
custom has been abandoned of late years, 
and has been commuted for a distribution 
of alms at Eastertide. 

We had ample time on our hands for 
examining the interior of the monastery, 
and for wandering amongst its labyrin- 
thine passages. After a hot climb up the 
hill, nothing can be more delightful than 
to sit in the courtyard, which is exceed- 
ingly small and vault-like. It is sur- 
rounded by an arched arcade, above 
which rise two stories of cells; in its cen- 
tre is the monastic well, and never on the 
hottest day in summer is this courtyard 
too warm. Along one side of it is the 
church, rich in every species of Byzantine 
decoration. Twisted pillars with gro- 
tesque capitals support the arches before 
the vestibule, across which stretches the 
wooden semandron, which Father John 
sounds for every-day service. At Easter, 
and on high festivals only, do they sound 
the shrill iron one, which hangs inside the 
vestibule. On the outer wall of the church 
we see rich old frescoes. The emperor 
Alexis Comnenus presenting the island to 
St. Christodoulos, the saint himself and 
the theologian, and the Creator, are all de- 
picted on this wall in the stiff conventional 
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style of the Eastern Church. Within the 
church is a labyrinth of color and rich- 
ness. The rococo screen which shuts off 
the most sacred precincts, is covered with 
lovely eckons set in silver ; the floor is set 
with opus Alexandrinum; the stalls are 
richly carved; and the dome is covered 
with frescoes, but it is dark and small, as 
are all the gems of Byzantine art. 

One day the superior called upon us in 
our cell. His bow onentering isa perfect 
study of dignified grace; but his manner 
is stiff, and we think he can never have 
quite forgiven the raw leg of lamb and the 
fishes. We took this occasion of asking 
for his gracious permission to see the 
sacred relics of the monastery, which the 
monks are not fond of showing to the 
Western heterodox. Our request was 
granted ; and that evening, after vespers, 
the treasurer came for us with his key, and 
took us to gratify our curiosity. As the 
relics are never exposed to view except on 
festivals, a number of women, who had 
been attending the evening service, on 
hearing what was to happen, took occa- 
sion to tarry behind, that they might ob- 
tain an extraordinary kiss at the treasures. 

We were first of all shown St. Thomas’s 
head bound in silver, and deposited in a 
huge silver cup ; then the chains in which 
St. John was brought from Rome to Pat- 
mos were handed to us for inspection ; and 
after these the head of Antipas, “my wit- 
ness, my faithful one,” was produced ; but 
I think we were most interested in the 
embalmed body of St. Christodoulos, 
about whom we had heard so much since 
we came to Patmos. Apparently, owing 
to Saracenic marauders, the saint was 
obliged to abandon Patmos after building 
the monastery, and died in Eubeea, leav- 
ing the strictest injunctions to his faithful 
followers to convey his remains back 
when a favorable opportunity occurred. 
This after a few years they succeeded in 
doing ; and the miracles wrought by these 
embalmed remains have provided material 
for many volumes, which those who desire 
may read in the library above. The bod 
is now reposing in a richly embossed sil- 
ver coffin in a wall-cupboard to the right 
as you enter the church. Amid much in- 
censing and profound veneration this was 
unlocked by the treasurer, and a rush was 
made by the faithful for a kiss anda smell, 
for, say they, by divine mercy and in rec- 
ognition of his many virtues, the body of 
St. Christodoulos has the power to emit a 
sweet-smelling odor to those who approach 
it in faith ; we, however, perceived nothing 





of this, for the air was heavy with the 
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fumes of frankincense. Finally, we were | 
shown St. Christodoulos’s sandals, and his | 
staff with which he had wrought in his day | 
so many miracles, and which if placed on 
a sick-bed, think the Patmiotes, is a more 
effectual remedy than any medicine their 
physician may administer ; and such is the 
power of faith amongst them, that I be- 
lieve there are many genuine recoveries 
actually on record. 

Before leaving Patmos, we felt it our 
duty to visit Father Gerasimos, the owner 
of our cell, in his distant hermitage, so that 
we might deliver to him our thanks in 
person, and satisfy our curiosity concern- 
ing his mode of life at the same time. 
The pious old man inhabits a small stone 
hut, which he has built for himself on the 
slopes of Mt. Prophet Elias, the loftiest 
of the Patmiote mountains. He gave usa 
hearty welcome, and seemed to revel in 
his poverty and his tiny church, which 
adjoins his dwelling. He is getting very 
blind, he told us; but with the aid of 
clearers he can still read his prayer-book 
in church, and the four thumbed and torn 
works on asceticism which form his li- 
brary, and which by this time he probably 
knows by heart ; for what else can he have 
to do without companionship, without em- 
ployment, except to till a small plot of 
ground, which produces a sufficiency of 
herbs for his requirements ? 

Twice during the day, and twice during 
the night, he makes the desert around 
re-echo .with his chanting in his church. 
On great feast-days only does he return 
to the monastery. He had not been there 
since Christmas he told us (hence the de- 
lightful immunity we had enjoyed from 
vermin of all kinds), and he should not go 
again till Easter, during which time he 
hoped we would continue to occupy his 
rooms. When we praised them, he told us 
that he had long since realized that they 
were too good for erring mortals; and 
when we asked him if the other monks 
were not erring mortals too, he replied that 
he had been so troubled of late years by 
the frivolity of his brethren, that he had 
found a religious life amongst them ime 
possible. 

We had no means of remunerating our 
poor old host for the loan of his cell; he 
wanted nothing, he said, in this world, and 
we found it out of our power to offer him 
anything towards his requirements in the 
next. Around Gerasimos’s hermitage the 
configuration of Patmos is extraordinary ; 
massive boulders rise up like genii on the | 
mountain slopes, and in the gloom the| 
spot must be weird in the extreme. No 
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sound is heard here except the cry of the 
red-legged partridges, with which Patmos 
abounds, and the tinkling of goat-bells, 
when on occasions a shepherd may pass by 
with his flocks. Nature is here seen in 
her wildest form; and we could not help 
wondering if St. John ever wandered 
amongst these rocks, a far more fitting 
spot for inspiration than the small cave 
which the Patmiotes of to-day have se- 
lected as the scene of the Revelations. 

We did not accept Gerasimos’s invita- 
tion to occupy his cell till Easter, though 
if time had permittd we would willingly 
have done so, the further to improve our 
acquaintance with the Patmiotes and their 
quaint surroundings. One fine morning, 
when the breeze was favorable, we sent for 
donkeys, and commenced our downward 
pilgrimage. The superior’s farewell was 
more cordial than his greeting; and Fa- 
ther John, who assisted in loading our 
donkey, was heard to say, “ May the theo- 
logian be with you!” An hour or so 
later we were in a caigue, and rapidly in- 
creasing the distance between ourselves 
and the island so celebrated for its remi- 
niscences of St. John the divine. 

J. THEODORE BENT. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 

MR. RUSKIN’S PUBLISHERS. 
‘©EVERY AUTHOR HIS OWN PUBLISHER.’’ 
AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. RUSKIN’S PUBLISHER. 


It is afar cry from Paternoster Row to 
Sunnyside, at Orpington, where Mr. Rus- 
kin’s publishing is carried on. The noise 
and bustle of a great commercial estab- 
lishment are exchanged for a quiet little 
family circle; and instead of the “city’s 
central roar” you are surrounded by the 
hills of Kent. The system of business 
presents an even greater contrast. Other 
authors are content to grumble — indi- 
vidually or in incorporated societies — 
against the wiles of publishers and the 
tricks of trade. Mr. Ruskin alone has 
shaken himself free from the trammels, 
and established a publisher and bookseller 
of his own, and on his own terms. This 
new method was described as follows in 
“Fors Clavigera,” the first of his books 
which bore the imprint of “‘ George Allen” 
instead of “Smith and Elder :” — 


It costs me £10 to print one thousand 
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copies, and £5 more to give you a picture ; 
and a penny off my 7d. to send you the 
book; a thousand sixpences are £25; 
when you have bought a thousand “ Fors ” | 
of me, I shall therefore have £5 for my | 
trouble, and my single shopman, Mr. 
Allen, £5 for his ; we won’t work for less, 
either of us. And I mean to sell all my 
large books, henceforward, in the same 
way; well printed, well bound, and at a 
fixed price; and the trade may charge a 
proper and acknowledged profit for their 
trouble in retailing the book. Then the 
public will know what they are about, and 
so will tradesmen; I, the first producer, 
answer, to the best of my power, for the 
quality of the book; paper, binding, elo- 
quence, and all; the retail dealer charges 
what he ought to charge, openly; and if 
the public do not choose to give it, they 
can’t get the book. That is what I call 
legitimate business. 


It is now fifteen years since Mr. Ruskin 
started this plan of campaign, and in view 
of the current controversy between au- 
thors and publishers we thought it would 
be both interesting and instructive to let 
the public know how the plan is found to 
work. Mr. George Allen, to whom we 
communicated our proposal, inquired for 
Mr. Ruskin’s wishes in the matter, and 
Mr. Ruskin kindly authorized him to tell 
us “everything we cared to ask and show 
us everything we cared to see.” Our 
representative went down to Orpington 
accordingly, where he was courteously re- 
ceived by Mr. Allen, and everything of 
interest — books, plates, ledgers — was 
placed unreservedly at his inspection. 
The following is his description of what 
is probably one of the most successful, as 
it is certainly the most unique publishing 
business of the day: — 


“Mr. Ruskin has transferred his pub- 
lishing,” said a trade circular contemptu- 
ously some years ago, “to the middle of a 
country field.” The remark was quite 
true. Sunnyside is a pleasant private 
house, standing in its own grounds, which 
slope down into one of the prettiest vales 
of Kent. Mr. Allen tells me that he is 
fond of roses, and the fame of his cab- 
bages is known to readers of “ Fors Cla- 
vigera.” The place is only some twelve 
miles from London, but the scene is one 
of complete rural seclusion. Like his 
principal, Mr. Allen has his thorn in the 
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tage is visible to the right, but with this 
exception the view from the drawing- 
room windows stretches uninterruptedly 
over fields and woods to the Knockholt 
Beeches. On the centre of the wall facing 
the view, there hangs, between some pen- 
cil drawings by Mr. Ruskin of his favorite 
Abbeville, a water-color drawing of the 
view which Mr. Ruskin sees from his 
study window. It is drawn by Mr. Ruskin 
himself, and shows “morning breaking 
along the Coniston Fells, and the mists, 
motionless and grey beneath the rose of 
the moorlands, ceiling the lower woods, 
and the sleeping village, and the long 
lawns by the lake shore.” 

Behind Mr. Allen’s house, at one side 
of his back garden, stands a substantial 
shed which serves for warehouse. It isa 
valuable building. “I have taken stock 
only recently, and I find we have £27,000 
worth of goods stowed away. You see 
our business was not made, it grew. If 
I had foreseen its growth, I should have 
built a more commodious warehouse, but 
we began in a humble way without one at 
all, and I cannot go on adding to it, or I 
should cover my garden in no time ; so we 
have to utilize every inch of space, as you 
see ; up there among the rafters in those 
cases are ‘The Stones of Venice,’ down 
there in the corner are ‘ The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture.’” Ifthe science of archi- 
tecture consists in the adjustment of 
means to end, Mr. Ruskin’s publisher has 
lit his author’s lamps to some purpose, for 
a neater and better-kept warehouse you 
will not easily find. There are sixty-three 
different works (or editions) of Mr. Ruskin 
in stock — most of them in various styles 
of binding. To keep all these in due 
place, so as to execute orders for one here 
and there every day, in what is hardly 
more than a large garden outhouse, re- 
quires considerable skill. And then Mr. 
Ruskin’s books are not like other people’s, 
which are complete in one volume or two 
volumes or three. He has at least adozen 
of them on hand appearing in parts at 
irregular intervals — a method which calls 
for quite as much method on the publish- 
er’s part as versatility on the author’s. 
Even so Mr. Allen must find it difficult to 
meet all the inquiries from subscribers as 
to the state of their accounts and the 
progress of the different serials. 

The issuing department is as heavily 
taxed as the stockkeeping. Ordinary pub- 
lishers deal, of course, almost entirely 
wholesale. Most of their books are sub- 
scribed for by the trade, and subsequent 
country orders are concentrated by Lon- 
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don middlemen. But Mr. Ruskin’s lead- 
ing idea was to eliminate the middleman. 
His agent is bookseller and publisher in 
one. The books are “ published by ” and 
for a long time were only “to be had of 
Mr. George Allen, Sunnyside, Orpington.” 
This, of course, entails a great deal of 
labor upon the central establishment, 
which in the ordinary course of the trade 
is divided among many hands. Orders 
for single books, or for single parts of 
books, come in by every post, and some 
five hundred separate packages are fre- 
quently despatched in one day by post or 
parcels delivery. As Mr. Ruskin’s books 
are all sumptuously got up, so they have 
to be all carefully packed. Every parcel 
is protected by straw or deal boards, and 
the sorting, packing, tying, weighing, and 
stamping make up a good day’s work for 
all concerned. Her Majesty’s postmaster- 
— sucks no small advantage there- 
rom, but he affords no special facilities, 
and every afternoon Mr. Allen’s man may 
be seen trudging off with his bundles on 
his back to the village post-office, a mile 
and more distant from Sunnyside. The 
bundles are heavy, but the result is not 
cumbrous. There was a great run on the 
new edition of “The Stones of Venice,” 
but every subscriber had his copy or 
copies despatched within four days of 
publication. “ Przeterita,” too, is very 
popular; but each part is punctually de- 
livered within three days. In one respect, 
however, Mr. Ruskin’s method greatly 
eases his publisher’s labor. ‘“ Mr. Allen 
has positive orders to attend to no letter 
asking credit.” This rule is not quite 
strictly enforced as against the trade. Ob- 
viously a bookseller could not be expected 
to pay for twenty copies, say, of “The 
Stones of Venice” at four guineas each 
before delivery, but prompt payment is 
expected and is made, and in the case of 
private customers credit is very seldom 
allowed. 

Your readers will be surprised, I think, 
to hear what the staff is which discharges 
the various duties I have described. It 
consists of eight persons only, two of 
whom, it should be stated, are largely oc- 
cupied not so much in the publishing as 
in the producing department. Mr. Allen 
himself is an engraver by profession. For 
thirty years he has been engaged as Mr. 
Ruskin’s assistant in this matter. Read- 
ers of “* Modern Painters ” will remember 
Mr. Ruskin’s compliment to “ Mr. G. Al- 
len’s accurate line studies from nature,” 
and nearly all his later works — from the 
Oxford lectures to “ Preterita” — have 
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been engraved by the same careful and 
skilful hands. Mr. Allen in his turn is 
assisted in the engraving work by his 
second son. The eldest son and daughter 
are chiefly responsible for directing the 
detail of the publishing work, while Mrs, 
Allen and her remaining son and two 
daughters are the other “hands.” Even 
so, | have not enumerated all the family 
tasks. More and more Mr. Ruskin has 
come, as he has said, to trust to his good 
friends at Orpington. At first he took an 
active part in superintending the issue of 
his books ; but latterly he has merely said, 
“ Bring out such and such a book,” and 
they bring it out; “ Do this,” and they do 
it. Miss Allen, in addition to her duties 
as proof-reader, was mainly responsible, 
too, for the compilation of the “ Ruskin 
Birthday Book.” No outside help has 
ever been called in to any department. 
“Is not the establishment rather heavily 
taxed,” I asked, “at times, when a new 
book, like ‘The Stones of Venice,’ for 
instance, is issued?” “Well, yes it is,” 
was the answer; “but what we have to do 
we do. For one thing there is no alter- 
native. You see there is nobody in this 
village whom we could take on for emer- 
gencies; but, besides that, we all have 
our hearts in the work, and have been 
determined from the first to make Mr. 
Ruskin’s experiment a success.” Pub- 
lishing at Orpington is, it will be seen, 
distinctly a home industry, and the Allens, 
as Mr. Ruskin says in the preface to the 
“Seven Lamps,” are distinctly a “ helpful 
family.” 

Visitors to Sunnyside are not unnatu- 
rally a good deal surprised. “Generally,” 
I was told, “ they will not believe it is the 
right house. They apologize for their 
mistake ; they wanted ‘the shop ;’ will we 
kindly direct them to ‘ Allen’s?’” “And 
have you had distinguished strangers 
among the customers who have come to 
you in person?” “Not very many. Mr. 
Darwin used to live a mile or two off, and 
members of his family came sometimes. 
Carlyle, too, came over once when he was 
staying at Lord Derby’s place at Keston. 
He was very interesting, and wanted par- 
ticularly to know whether we didn’t keep 
‘a coo.’” (It was after this visit, no 
doubt, that Carlyle wrote to Emerson of 
“the way Ruskin has towards the bibli- 
opolic world.”) “Visitors seldom under- 
stand that we can have any work to do. 
The greatest sceptic of all is Mr. Ruskin 
himself. When he was staying with us 
last, we tried to get him to come and help; 
but he was quite frightened at the parcels, 
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and refused to believe that anybody really 
wanted to buy his books. We must take 
him for walks, he said, and so off we girls 
went with him to the flowers and the 
woods.” 


The foregoing report will show that Mr. 
Ruskin’s new departure in publishing has, 
at any rate, established a happy village 
industry; how far it has succeeded in 
securing authors’ profits and removing 
authors’ grievances will be seen from the 
interesting details which Mr. Allen gave 
our representative respecting his sales 
and dealings, both with Mr. Ruskin and 
with the trade. 


“ T could even sell my books,” said Mr. 
Ruskin ten years ago in “ Fors,” “for not 
inconsiderable sums of money if I chose 
to bribe the reviewers, pay half of all I 
get to the booksellers, stick bills on the 
lamp-posts, and say nothing but what 
would please the Bishop of Peterborough. 
I could say a great deal that would please 
him, and yet be very good and useful. I 
should like much again to be on terms 
with my old publisher, and hear him telling 
me nice stories over our walnuts, this 
Christmas, after dividing his year’s spoil 
with me in Christmas charity.” Remem- 
bering this passage, and others of about 
the same date, in which Mr, Ruskin spoke, 
at the outset of his campaign against the 
publishing and bookselling trades, of the 
sacrifices it entailed on him, I asked Mr. 
Allen how the fortune of war had gone 
since then. “ It has been a winning game,” 
said Mr, Allen, “and a gradually expand- 
ing business. It began sixteen years ago 
with Mr. Ruskin employing me to sell 
‘Fors Clavigera.’ His original battle was 
against the bookselling trade only. Messrs. 
Smith and Elder printed ‘Fors’ at first, 
and I sold them. Mr. Ruskin objected 
to the principle of discounts and abate- 
ments adopted by the booksellers, and I 
was to sell ‘ Fors’ at a fixed price to all 
comers. Then came the ‘ Revised Series’ 
of his already completed works (‘Sesame 
and Lilies,’ etc.) ; these originally bore the 
double imprint of Messrs. Smith, Elder 
and Co. and myself. They were sold — 
in purple calf bindings only —in both 
cases on the same terms as ‘Fors.’ After 
1873 Mr. Ruskin’s connection with his old 
publishers ceased, and he gradually threw 
all his publishing on me. Since then I 
have undertaken publishing for Mr. Col- 
lingwood and other authors besides Mr. 
Ruskin, I am an engraver, and had no 
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special knowledge of the publishing trade 
whatever. But the business has grown 
and grown ever since.” 

“ Till it has reached — what?” “ Well, 
Mr. Ruskin has instructed me to tell - 
everything you care to ask; so I shall 
break no confidence if I show you these 
accounts. For instance, from the new 
edition of ‘The Stones of Venice’ Mr. 
Ruskin has received already £1,583 clear 
profits, besides leaving twelve hundred 
and seventy-two copies paid for.” “Is 
that his greatest success?” “I cannot say 
yet, for the edition was only published last 
year. So far, I think ‘The Seven Lamps 
of Architecture’ has done best. The 
author’s clear profits from the editions 
I have published of that book have 
amounted to close upon £2,500. But 
without going into further details I may 
tell you that last year (1886) I was able to 
pay over to Mr. Ruskin, as his profit, 
44,000. And to that you should add the 
fact that during the year we greatly in- 
creased the value of his stock—as, for 
instance, by the new edition of ‘The 
Stones of Venice.’ We have paid all the 
cost of production, and the profits on it 
will come steadily in.” It will be seen 
that Mr. Ruskin’s royalties, if one puts 
his profits that way, are extraordinarily 
large. Thus two thousand copies of the 
“Seven Lamps” at £1 1s. brought him a 
clear profit of £991, equivalent to a roy- 
alty of tos. a copy. And this, so far as 
I examined, was about the average rate, 
Thus, to take a cheaper book, I noticed 
that three thousand copies of “Sesame 
and Lilies ” at 5s. brought him in £345. 

“ And what, if I may ask, is your own 
arrangement as publisher with Mr. Rus- 
kin?” “JT publish for him simply on 
commission. The accounts are all kept 
on his behalf; he takes all the risks and 
all the profit on his own publications, pay- 
ing me a commission as one of his out- 
goings. Originally, as stated in ‘ Fors,’ 
he proposed to share the net profits of 
that work with me. But I do not think 
that arrangement is fair to the author 
when his reputation is already assured, 
and he accordingly pays me a commis- 
sion of so much on each copy sold— 
the amount of commission varying with 
the price of the book and with the kind 
and amount of trouble involved.” 

“You have given me some figures of 
the profits on various books ; can you give 
me any of the sales, to show their com- 
parative popularity?” Mr. Allen readily 
complied with my request, and drew up 
the following table, showing the sales dur- 
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ing 1886 of some of the more popular of 
Mr. Ruskin’s books : — 


Volumes. 
Sesame and Lilies (small ae « @, 592 
Frondes Agrestes o 45273 
Stones of Venice (large edition) . 939 
Unto this Last . . ‘ . 874 
Ethics of the Dust 808 
Fors Clavigera (volumes of) 730 
Seven Lamps of Architecture 668 


Modern + rae Vol. II. ae edi- 
tion) . 652 
Stones of Venice (small " travellers’ 


edition, in two vols.) each 675 
On the Old Road ‘ 597 
King of the Golden River . 388 


Of the books issuing in parts, the follow- 
ing figures will be interesting ; — 


Parts. 
Przterita (20 parts issued) ‘ + 63,386 
The Art of England (7 parts issued). 1,929 


Roadside Songs of er (10 parts 
issued) 
Proserpina 


1,459 
. 921 
“ The King of the Golden River,” it may 
be interesting to add, is largely bought by 
the London School Board for prizes. Mr. 
Ruskin’s “Letter to Young Girls” has 
also a large sale, two hundred and sixty- 
four packets (containing three thousand 
one hundred and sixty-eight copies in all) 
having been sold during last year. 


With regard to the “ Revised Series” 
of Mr. Ruskin’s works, the following were 
the sales during 1886: — 


Sesame and Lilies . ° ° ° © 272 
Crown of Wild Olive . ‘ ‘ - 188 
Queen of the Air . ; Rn ‘ + 108 
Eagle’s Nest . 104 
Two Paths 96 
Time and Tide 89 


Munera Pulveris 73 
* Val d’Arno 54 
* Aratra Pentelici . 53 
A Joy for Ever 51 


* Ariadne Florentina 


This series, it should be stated, is a very 
expensive one—the ordinary volumes 
costing 13s. each (unbound), the illustrated 
(marked above with an asterisk) 22s. 6d. 
The unillustrated volumes are, however, 
all in course of being issued in cheap 
form, similar to the small “ Sesame and 
Lilies,” of which over two thousand copies 
were sold last year. “Prezterita” is 
steadily increasing in popularity. Last 
year hens thousand one hundred and 
sixty-nine copies of each part were sold 
on an average; Mr. Allen is now printing 
for first edition five thousand copies of 
each. 
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From the sales the conversation turned 
to the buyers. “ Where,” I asked, “do 
your customers come from?” “From all 
parts of the kingdom, but more from Scot- 
land and the north than from the south, 
excepting London. It is a curious fact, 
too, that I send very much fewer books to 
Oxford than to Cambridge; a prophet is 
of no honor, I suppose, in his own univer- 
sity. The circulating libraries do not 
patronize us at all, with the exception of 
Mudie’s, which takes perhaps fifty of 
each of the smaller works in the course of 
the year. Lately the orders from the 
Continent and the colonies (especially 
Australia) have very much increased. 
* America, I suppose, lives on its pirated 
editions?” “Yes, and tries to export 
them sometimes. I remember we were 
lately asked as a special favor to pass 
through a set of American editions for a 
celebrated traveller. The matter was re- 
ferred to Mr. Ruskin, who replied that 
“Mr had much better not burden 
himself with stolen property on his mis- 
sionary expedition. He shall certainly 
not do so with permission of mine.” 

The above figures are enough to show 
that Mr. Ruskin has not suffered in the 
long run by his daring experiment. What 
makes the result the more remarkable is 
that the business has been carried in the 
face of a drastic boycott. First the book- 
sellers boycotted “Ruskins.” The atti- 
tude of the trade towards the abolition of 
discount may be judged from the following 
letter which the sedate firm of Parker and 
Co, at Oxford addressed to Mr. Allen: — 


We have received the second volume of Mr. 
Ruskin’s works in due course, but must de- 
cline any more on the same terms, and we 
shall not only not have his books on our table, 
but we shall decline to give any information 
how they are to be obtained. The... ar- 
rangement is not only very unsatisfactory, but 
absurd to the highest degree. 





Mr. Ruskin’s reply to this boycott was as 
follows :— 


The injury done me by the non-exposition 
of my books on your table will, of course, be 
grave; but I am already accustomed to a 
modest way of life, and must contract my ex- 
penses accordingly. Of the degreeof inciv vility 
with which, under any given circumstances, it 
is advisable to treat your customers, you alone 
can judge; but respecting the absurdity or 
rationality of the mode of sale I adopt there 
must, I conceive, be two opinions. In the 
present state of the bookselling trade it cannot 
but appear absurd that a book, of which the 
stated price is 9s. 6d., should not be sold for 
7s. 6d. But you will find that, at least respect- 














MR. RUSKIN’S PUBLISHERS. 


ing all books of mine, this economical paradox 
will continue to exist. 


In justice to this firm, it should be stated 
that now they sell more of Mr. Ruskin’s 
publications than any other firm in Ox- 
ford. But boycotting is not to be put 
down by sarcastic letters. Most book- 
sellers followed Messrs. Parkers’ lead; 
others, while reluctantly executing orders, 
protested unceasingly against what one of 
them called “the unjustifiable mode Rus- 
kin has adopted in the sale of his books. 
It may be profitable to you (as we hope it 
is), but to the general trade it is nothing 
but a swindle.” The swindle — which 
consisted in maintaining a fixed price and 
leaving the retail trade to charge its com- 
mission openly — went on for years; and 
when Mr. Allen chanced to be a buyer at 
an auction, and gave in his name, the trade 
greeted him with a hearty hiss. 

In 1882, however, Mr. Ruskin some- 
what relaxed his rule. He had been be- 
sieged on all sides, and proposed to write 
a circular explaining and justifying his 
system for public distribution. Mr. Allen 
advised him to spare himself the trouble; 
the booksellers would never distribute the 
circular, and the public would never see 
it. The circular was abandoned for a 
compromise ; and booksellers were hence- 
forth allowed a discount of ten to fifteen 
per cent. The increasing demand on the 
part of the public and competition in the 
trade have caused many booksellers to 
accept the terms, and the larger part of 
Mr. Ruskin’s business is now done through 
the shops. Of “ Preterita,” for instance, 
three-fourths of the copies go to the book- 
sellers. The effect of the compromise on 
the sales has been considerable, as may 
judged from the following typical figures : 


1881 1883 
Sesame and Lilies (large edition) . 282 321 
Crown of Wild Olive . A - 104 160 
Seven Lamps ‘ ‘ ‘ 170 422 


But though the trade boycott has been 
relaxed, another boycott—that of the 
press — is still rigorously enforced. With 
very few exceptions, there has been a 
complete conspiracy of silence on the part 
of the newspapers as to Mr. Ruskin’s 
writings for the last fifteen years. The 
Times, for instance, prints his stray letters 
now and then, but has not said a word 
from which its readers might gather that 
the author of “Modern Painters” had 
written a whole series of serious works 
during the last decade. So, too, the pro- 
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fessedly literary journais have not noticed 
anything that one of the foremost literary 
men of the time has written since 1872. 
The reason for this apparently unintel- 
ligent procedure is to be found, I suppose, 
in another fact which Mr. Allen told me 
—namely, that he does not advertise — 
Mr. Ruskin in “ Fors” set his face reso- 
lutely against advertisement. He would 
never, he said, suffer it to be announced: 


Just published, the th number of ‘‘ Fors 
Clavigera,’’ containing the most important 
information on the existing state of trade 
in Europe, and on all subjects interesting to 
the British operative. Thousandth thousand. 
Price 7¢. Seven for 3s. 6d. Proportional 
abatement on large orders. No intelligent 
workman should pass a day without acquaint- 
ing himself with the entirely original views 
contained in these pages. 


The public ought to buy books, he said, 
as they take medicines — by advice, not 
advertisement. They were to ask some 
one who knew good books from bad ones 
to tell them what to buy. They would 
hear of “Fors” so in time —if it were 
worth hearing of. That has been Mr. 
Allen’s principle. A good deal has been 
lately said by publishers about the heavy 
cost of advertising, which authors are apt 
to ignore. It is interesting, therefore, to 
know that last year—though Mr. Allen 
spent more on it than he had ever spent 
before — his advertising cost him £156. 
His printing bill for the same period was 
over £3,000. 

In conclusion, I asked Mr. Allen how 
he accounted for the success which he had 
attained without advertisement, without 
previous experience, and against boycot- 
ting. The explanation, he said, was sim- 
ple. In the long run a good article is 
sure to fetch a good price. Mr. Ruskin 
is a good writer, and the public has found 
out the fact. ‘As for my own part,” con- 
tinued Mr. Allen, “ I have simply had to 
see that the ‘get up’ was correspondingly 
good. Our books are not cheap, but then 
neither are they nasty. Paper, printing, 
binding, are all of the best; and as for the 
engraving, I spare no pains to do justice to 
the work. For instance, in any case where 
a great many impressions are wanted, I 
always touch up the plate so that the later 
copies may not be inferior to the earlier 
ones. That is the only secret of my pub- 
lishing trade that I have to give you; 
supply the public with a thoroughly good 
article, and they will find it out, and pay 
for it.” 
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How THACKERAY STRUCK FOR HIGHER 
Pay. — The Charleston Mews publishes 
the following hitherto unpublished letter, 
‘**which,’’ it says, ‘‘ was written to James Fra- 
ser, the proprietor of Fraser’s Magazine, and 
was copied by a Charleston lady who visited 
Europe this year, from the original in the col- 
lection belonging to Mr. Fraser’s sister, Mrs. 
Finlayson, of Dublin, Ireland: ”’ ‘* Boulogne, 
Monday, February. My dear Fraser, —I 
have seen the doctor, who has given me his 
commands about the hundredth number. I 
shall send him my share from Paris in a day 
or two, and hope I shall do a good deal in the 
diligence to-morrow. He reiterates his deter- 
mination to write monthly for you, and to de- 
liver over the proceeds to me. Will you, 
therefore, have the goodness to give the bearer 
a cheque (in my wife’s name) for the amount 
of his contributions for the two last months? 
Mrs. Thackeray will give you a receipt for 
the same. You have already Maginn’s au- 
thority. Now comes another, and not a very 
pleasant point, on which I must speak. I 
hereby give notice that I shall strike for 
wages. You pay more to others, I find, than 
to me; and so [ intend to make some fresh 
conditions about Yellowplush. I shall write 
no more of that gentleman’s remarks except 
at the rate of twelve guineas a sheet, and with 
a drawing for each number in which his story 
appears — the drawing two guineas. Praydo 
not be angry at this decision on my part; it is 
simply a bargain, which it is my duty to make. 
Bad as he is, Mr. Yellowplush is the most 
popular contributor to your magazine, and 
ought to be paid accordingly; if he does not 
deserve more than the monthly nurse; or the 
Blue Friars, Iam a Dutchman. I have been 
at work upon his adventures to-day, and will 
send them to you or not as you like, but in 
common regard for myself, I won’t work un- 
der prices. Well, I dare say you will be very 
indignant, and swear I am the most mercenary 
of individuals. Not so. But I am a better 
workman than most in your crew, and deserve 
a better price. You must not, I repeat, be 
angry, or because we differ as tradesmen break 
off our connection as friends. Believe me 
that, whether I write for you or not, I always 
shall be glad of your friendship and anxious 
to have your good opinion. I am ever, my 
dear Fraser (independent of £ s. @.), very truly 
yours, W. M. THACKERAY. — Write me a line 
at Maurice’s, Rue de Rivoli. I can send off 
Y. P. twenty-four hours after I get yours, 
drawing and all. — James Fraser, 215 Regent 
Street.”’ 


AFLOAT IN A CRATER.—Captain C. E. 
Dutton, of the United States Geological Sur- 
vey, has been recently engaged in making a 
study of Crater Lake, in Oregon, and the lat- 
est advices received from him show that he 
has discovered, probably, the deepest body of 


fresh water in the country. Leaving Ashland, 
Oregon, on July 7, his party, escorted by ten 
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soldiers, provided through the courtesy of the 
general commanding the ee department 
of the Columbia, reached the brink of the 
wall of the lake on the thirteenth, having 
brought with them boats so mounted on the 
running gear of wagons as to bear transporta- 
tion over a hundred miles of mountain road 
without injury. The boats bore the transpor- 
tation without strain or damage, and prepara- 
tions were at once begun for lowering them 
nine hundred feet to the water. The steep- 
ness of the wall was very great, being at the 
place selected about forty-one or forty-two de- 
grees, and the descent partly over talus cov- 
ered above with snow, and rocky, broken 
ledges lower down. The boats entered the 
water quite unharmed. The process of sheath- 
ing them, rigging the tackle, and lowering 
them occupied four days. A couple of days 
were occupied in making journeys around the 
walls of the lake by boat— the only possible 
way — and in examining the rocks and struc- 
tures of the wall in its various parts. Next 
followed a series of soundings. The depth of 
the lake considerably exceeded the captain’s 
anticipations, though the absence of anything 
like a talus near the water line already indi- 
cated deep water around the entire shore. 
The depths range from eight hundred and 
fifty-three feet to nineteen hundred and ninety- 
six feet, so far as the soundings show, and it 
is quite possible and. probable that depths 
both greater and shallower may be found. 
The average depth is about nineteen hundred 
and forty feet. The descent from the water’s 
edge is precipitous; at four or five hundred 
yards from shore depths of fifteen to eighteen 
hundred feet are found all around the margin. 
The greatest depths will probably exceed two 
thousand feet, for it is not probable that the 
lowest point has been touched. The sound- 
ings already made indicate it as being the 
deepest body of fresh water in the country. 
Science, 


CoaL. — From time to time discoveries of 
coal mines in Italy are reported in the Italian 
newspapers, and the intelligence invariably 
elicits gratifying comments, and hopeful spec- 
ulations as to the industrial future of the coun- 
try. As these reports, however, have never 
been confirmed, it is generally assumed that 
they were either unfounded, or that they mérely 
referred to some strata of lignite. One or 
two papers have quite recently received com- 
munications respecting some work of explora- 
tion that is being carried on in the Val Trom- 
pia (Province of Brescia), on account of a 
Venetian contracting company, and the result 
of which is calculated to raise fresh hopes in 
the same direction. What gave rise to these 
hopes is the reported fact that theggifferent 
strata through which shafts have bé€n sunk 
are of the same nature and appearance as the 
strata which, in mining districts, generally 
announce the presence of a bed of fossil coal. 

Industries. 
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N 1887 THE LIVING AGE enters upon its forty-fourth year. It 
has met with the constant commendation of the leading men and 
journals of the country, and with uninterrupted success. 

A WEEKLY MAGAZINE, it gives fifty-two numbers of sixty-four 
pages each, or more than Three and a Quarter Thousand double- 
coluinn octavo pages of reading-matter yearly. It presents in an inexpen- 
sive form, considering its great amount of matter, with freshness, owing 
to its weekly issue, and with a completeness nowhere else attempted, 

The best Essays, Reviews, Criticlsms, Serial and Short Storles, Sketches of Trave! and 
Discovery, Poetry, Scientific, Biographical, Historical, and Political Information, 


from the entire body of Foreign Periodical Literature, and from the pens of 


The 


Foremost Eaiving Writers. 


The ablest and most cultivated intellects, in every department of Literature, 
Science, Politics, and Art, find expression in the Periodical Literature of Europe, and 


especially of Great Britain. 


The Living Age, forming four large volumes a year, furnishes from the great 
and generally inaccessible mass of this literature, the only compilation that, while within 
the reach of all, is satisfactory in the COMPLETENESS with which it embraces whatever 
is of immediate interest, or of solid, permanent value. 

It is therefore indispensable to every one who wishes to keep pace with tho 
events or intellectual progress of the time, or to cultivate in himself or his family general 


intelligence and literary taste. 


OPINIONS. 


“ The best of all the serial publications. . It presents 
all that is best, most interesting, and profitable to be 
found in the current literature of the day. The reader 
is kept abreast with the best thought of the age, po- 
litical, scientific, and literary, while there is just fic- 
tion enough interspersed between the more solid pa- 
pers to be restful and entertaining. To our mind, 
THE LivING AGE has no equal, and we cannot see 
where it could be improved.” — Christian at Work, 
New York. 

“The aim of the conductors is to give the best and 
freshest thought of the time; and in this they are 
succeeding now, as for so many years, to the great 
satisfaction and profit of a multitide of at once ex- 
acting and satisfied readers.” — New- York Evangelist. 

“It contains nearly all the good literature of the 
time. . There is nothing noteworthy in science, art, 
literature, biography, hilosophy, or religion, that 
cannot be found in it. . ft is a library in itself.” — The 
Churchman, New York. 

“To have THE LIVING AGe is to hold the keys of 
the entire world of thought, of scientific investigation, 
psychological research, critical note, 0? poetry and ro- 
mance.. It has_never been so bright, so comprehen- 
sive, so diversified in interest, as itis to-day.” — Boston 
Evening Traveller. 

“ Every volume attests anew the care and discrimi- 
nation and catholic taste of its conductors. . Nearly 
the whole world of authors and writers appear in it in 
their best moods. . Art, science, and literature find 
fresh and eloquent expression in its pages, from the 

ens of the best writers of the day; and the reader 
s kept well abreast of the current thought of the 
age.” — Boston Journal. 

“It may be truthfully and cordially said that it 
never offers a dry or valueless page.” — New-York 
Tribune. 

“Itis edited with great skill and care, and its weekly 
appearance gives it certain advantages over its month- 
ly rivals.”” — Albany Argus. 

“It is one of the publications that intelligent people 
regard as practically indispensable. From its pages 
one learns what the world is thinking about. . It is an 
education in itself, as well as an entertainment.” — 
Hartford Courant. 


“The American reader who wishes to keep the run 
of English periodical literature can do so in no other 
way so thoroughly and cheaply as by taking THE Liv- 
ING AGE.” — Springfield Republican. 

“Terribly should we miss its familiar russet garb, 
its exterior by no means revealing its true inwarduess 
of poetry, history, philosophy, and romance. It is 
withouta peer, with hardly asecond.”’— Lowell Courter. 

“ Through its pages alone, it is possible to be as well 
informed in current literature as by the perusal of a 
long list of monthlies.” — Philadelphia Inquirer. 

“ A grand repository of the literature of the age. . It 
has become indispensable.” — New - York Observer. 

“ The subscription price is slight in comparison with 
the mass of the best current literature Which it brings 
with it in its weekly visits. . In fact, a reader needs 
no more than this one publication to keep him well 
abreast of I-nglish periodical literature.’ — Sunday- 
School Zimes, Philadelphia. 
os ~ prea of the eclectic periodicals." — New-York 

orld. 


“It is a necessity for those who, with no great 
amount of time available for literary reading, wish to 
keep fully abreast with the literature of the day.” — 
The Interior, Chicago. 

“It furnishes a complete compilation of an indis- 
pensable literature.” —- Chicago Evening Journal. 

“It enables its readers to keep fully abreast of the 
best thought and literature of civilization.” — Chris- 
tian Advocate, Pittsburg. 

“It saves not only time, but money.” — Pacific 
Churchman, San Francisco. 

“It is absolutely without a rival. . Coming once a 
week, it gives, while yet fresh, the productions of the 
foremost writers of the day. . Essay and review, bi- 
ography, travel. science, fiction, poetry, the best of 
each and allis here placed within reach. ‘So neglect 
such an opportunity of keeping pace with the thought 
of our day, and of laying by a rich store of the best 
literature, would, it seems to us, be a grave mistake.” 
— Montreal Gazette. 

“It keeps well up its reputation for being the best 
— in the world.” — Morning Star, Wilming- 
ton, N.C. 


aj PuBLisHED WEEKLY at $8.00 a year, free of postage. 


CLUB PRICES FOR THE BEST HOME AND FOREIGN LITERATURE. 


(“Possessed of LiITTELL’s LivING AGE, and of one or other of our vivacious American monthlies, @ 
subscriber will find himself in command of the whole situation.” — Philadelphia Evening Bulletin.] 

For $10.50, Tue Livinc AcE and any one of the four-dollar monthly magazines (or 
Harper’s Weekly or Bazar) will be sent for a year, with postage prepaid on both ; or, for 
$9.50, THe Livinc AcE and the St. Nicholas, postpaid. 


ADDRESS 


LITTELL & CO., 31 Bedford St., Boston. 
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Extracts from Notices. 





The Churchman, New York, says:— 

“This magazine is so well known that it hardly 
needs at this late day any extended commendation. 
Each number is in itself a photograph, so to speak,.of 
contemporary foreign literature, all the best articles 
from the foreign magazines and reviews being repub- 
lished. Any library. possessing a full set of THE Liv- 
ING AGE has on its shelves a perfect reproduction of 
the best English thought for the past forty years and 
more.” 

The Congregationalist, Boston, says: — 

“A wise judgment is displayed in the selection of 
its contents,-which are varied and entertaining while 
also solid and permanently useful. Among all its 
rivals it pursues its way tranqui'ly and successfully. 
We do not know where to look for its equal in its 
own line.’ 

The Presbyterian Banner, Pittsburgh, says: — 

“Its immense proportions — four large volumes 
every year—do not constitute its chief merit: for 
were these volumes trash, the more there were the 
worse it would be. But the contents of THE LIVING 
AGE are culled with rare taste and excellent judg- 
ment from the vast and rich field of European peri- 
odical literature. It is thus. for readers of limited 
leisure or purse, the most convenient and available 
means of po-sessing themselves of the very best 
results of current criticism, philo~ ophy, science, and 
literature. Nor is the se lection of its articles one- 
sided, but with impartial justice the various phases 
of modern thought are presented as set forth by their 
most distinguishe d e) —— The foremost writers 
of the time in every departinent are represented on 
its pages.’ 

The Christian at Work, New York, says it is 

“ The best of all the works of its kind. It represents 
in the fullest sense the high-water mark of the best 
literature of the times. It is the cream of all that 
is good. . Embracing as it does the chéicest litera- 
ture of the magazines and reviews of the day, culled 
with a discrimination and judgment that is most 
remarkable, it is one of the most interesting and val- 
uable public: ations of the times. It is a complete 
library in itself. . We cannot note a single point 
where improvement couid be made; and yet it does 
seem to grow better, richer, and more valuable with 
every issue. With this publication alone, a man ought 
to be able to keep well abreast of the literary current 
of the times.” 

The New- York Observer says : — 

“Tt would be difficult to select a choicer library 
than at which is found in the voiumes of THE Liv- 
ING AG 
The Chr Ae Intelligencer, New, York, says: — 

‘It is indispensable to busy nen and women who 
wish to know the course and achievements of the lit- 
erature of Great britain.” 

Zion's Herald, Boston, says: — - 

“It becomes more and more. necessary, as well as 
valuable, as the field of periodical literature broad- 
ens. . It has no peer. 

The ‘gnenteas Christian Review, Cincinnati, sans: — 

“This magazine is by all odds the finest literary 
production of the times. When it arrives we lay 
aside all other literary matter until we have feasted 
our mind on its rich and racy fare. Itis.indispensable 
to our weekly repast of reading. We always expect 
to find in its teeming pages something fresh and ori+ 
ginal, and of more than ordinar y worth, whic h we find 
nowhere else in all the domain of ee 
The Southern Churchman, Richmond, says: 
thie. If, we could get but one magazine, we > would get 

iM 
The Christian Advocate, New York, say 

el deserves its age, ‘and the affection : which it has 
earned.’ 

The Gteerver. St. Louis, Mo., 

It is certainly the most. Wvaluable weekly pub- 
lished.” 
The Living Church, Chicago, says: — 

“it Is simply invaluable, bringing to uS as it does, 
week by week, the very cream of all the current lit- 
erature of the day. 


The New-York Tribune says: 

“ or? pages teem with the ‘choicest literature of the 
day. veeted with wide knowledge and admirable 
tact, and furnishing a-complete introduction to the 
best thoughts of the best writers whose impress is 
deeply stamped upon the characteristics of the age . 
No reader who makes himself familiar with its con- 
tents can lack the means of a sound literary culture.” 
The Times, Philadelphia, says: 

“In no other form can so much pny = £ = ood 
reading be got for so little money: in no other form 

can so much instruction and entertainment be got in 
so small a space.” 

The Philadelphia Inquirer says: — 

“When one is confined to the choice of but one 
magazine out of the brilliant array which the de- 
mands of the time have called into existence, it is 
indeed an injustice to one’s self not to make selection 
of Litteli’s Livinc AGE, wherein is condensed what 
is most valuable of the best of them.” 

The North American, Philadelphia, says : — 

“It affords the best, the cheapest. and most con- 
venient means of mocing ¢ abreast with the progress 
of thought in all its phases.” 

Every Evening, Wilmington, Del., says:— 

“Each number of THe Living AGE proves how 
truly the thought of the age finds its Keenest expres- 
sion and latest development in = Not to 
a BP with them is to be outside the intellectual 
world. 

The Courier, Lowell, Mass., says: — 

“If one wishes to keep abreast of, the intellectual 
march of mankind, he not only should, but must, 
read regularly Tne LivinG AGE. 

Zhe Richmond Whig says: — 

“If aman were to read Tne Lrvine AGF regularly. 
and read nothing else, he would be well informed on 
ail prominent subjects in the general field of human 
knowledge.” 

The Albany Argus says: — 
“It is edited with great skill and care, and its week- 

y Sees arance gives it aseneed advantages over its 
= iy rivals.’ 
The Cincinnati Gazette says it is 

“ As much in the forefront of eclectic publications 
as at its start forty years — 
The Montreal Gazette says it 2 

“ Remarkably cheap for the quality and amount of 
reading furnished.” 

The Indianapolis Journal says it 

“Grows better as the years roll on.” 
The Boston Journal says: 

= To turn over these rich hly laden pages is to expose 
one’s self to a perpetual temptation to pause and read 
some suggestive or striking essay, sketch, or poem. 
Excellent discrimination is shown’ in the selections, 
— for in this, as in all editing, the crucial test is the 
knowing what not to print,—and the result is that 
the reader of THE LIVING AGE has the best of the 
foreign literature wisely sifted and brought before 
him in a very convenient shape.” 

The Commonwealth, Boston, says: — 

Whatever is not known and published by the edit- 
ors of THe Livine AGE is not worth knowing.” 
The Hawk-Eye, Burlington, lowa, says: 

“Ithas norival. And if but one magazine can be 
read, this should certainly be the choice. 
The Boston Traveller says: 

“It absolutely seems a “work of supererogation to 
say a word in praise of Tuk Livine AGE; bat it is 
really so good a thing in its way that we cz annot with- 
hold our word of commendation. We have been fa- 
miliar with its pages for nearly fifty years; ang 
though its earlier contents were variegated and most 
exceient, ‘better is the end of this thing than the 
beginning: _ 

The Commercial Advertiser, Detroit, says it is 
‘The cheapest magazine for the amount of matter 
published in the United states.” 
The Coaner-Journal, Louisville, says tt ts 
“ The oldest and the best.” 
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